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PREFACE. 
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Whenever  it  has  happened  that 

a nation  has  emerged  from  flavery  to 
liberty,  or  funk  from  freedom  into 
defpotifm,  every  ftage  of  advance- 
ment or  decline  has  been  marked  by 
a conflict  that  has  formed  an  cera  in 
it’s  hiflory ; and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges gained  or  loft,  in  thefe  ftruggles, 
become  the  future  landmarks  of  the 
Conftitution  and  Government. 

This  will  be  the  cafe,  with  refpedt 
to  the  great  queftion  now  agitating  in 
both  kingdoms,  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
the  union  ; — the  names  of  thofe  who 
fpoke  and  voted  upon  this  occafion, 
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will  be  feduloufly  enquired  after  by 
pofterity. 

The  inhabitants  ot  every  country 
have  a natural  intereft  in  the  charac- 
ters of  their  chiefs,  and  the  following 
fheets  are  written  with  a view  of  ex- 
poling  and  explaining  them  to  the 
people,  and  thereby  giving  a proper 
dire&ion  to  their  attachment  and  re- 
gard. 

The  Work  has  been  divided  into 
three  parts  : 

i ft.  The  diftinguifhed  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

2d.  The  diftinguifhed  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

3d.  Lawyers,  and  other  diftinguifh- 
ed Characters  out  of  Parliament. 

Some 
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Some  few  of  thefe  characters  appear- 
ed in  the  public  papers,  about  the 
time  of  the  regency,  which  have 
been  altered,  by  adaptation  to  pre- 
fent  times  and  circumftances ; and  if 
othet's  here  given,  appear  too  concife 
and  fcanty  of  information,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  no  fubjeCt 
more  difficult  to  attain  the  knowledge 
of,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  than 
that  of  elevated  and  diftinguiffied 
characters ; in  general,  their  virtues 
are  either  blazoned  with  the  fulfome 
panegyric  of  dependent  fycophants, 
or  mifreprefented  by  the  envious,  ma- 
lignant, and  difappointed  : they  move 
in  orbits  too  diftant  for  minute  obser- 
vation; and  of  the  number  of  fup- 
pofed  faCts  detailed  by  public  reports, 
few  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic, 
and,  therefore,  are  unfit  for  publi- 
cation ; to  which  may  be  added,  that 

many 
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many  interefting  traits  of  character, 
in  private  life,  are  improper  to  be 
expofed  to  public  obfervation. 

The  Editor  embraces  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  thanks  to  his  nu- 
merous Irish  friends,  for  the  inform- 
ation they  have  refpeCtively  afforded 
him,  refpeCting  the  feveral  public 
characters  attempted  to  be  pourtrayed 
in  the  following  flight  EJfay. 

June  1,  l 7QQ. 
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DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  of  LORDS. 


3PART  THE  FIRS  T. 


The  Right  Honourable 


earl  glare, 

% 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR. 

\ _ S ' \ ■ 

LoRD  CLARE  is  fon  of  one  of  the  bell 
informed,  and  moll  fuccefsful,  lawyers  that 
ever  adorned  the  Irilh  bar. 

His  grandfather  was,  what  is  called  in  Ire- 
land, a Jky  farmer*  ; one  who  holds  a very 
few  acres  of  land,  and  works  it  himfelf. 
One  of  his  uncles  was  a prieli ; and  his 
father , it  has  been  faid,  was  originally  de- 
fined to  officiate  at  the  popilh  altar,  and 
that  he  actually  received  the  education  ne- 
celfary  to  qualify  him  for  that  Ration ; if  fo , 
however,  he  foon  recanted  his  errors , for  he 
was  very  early  in  life  called  to  the  Irilh 
bar ; a gentleman  who  made,  too,  a very 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  fenate.  The  great 
objedt  of  his  life,  was  to  impart  to  his  fon 

# See  a full  account  of  his  family,  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Limerick. 
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the  profound  legal  knowledge  he  had  him- 
felf  acquired,  and  which  had  raifed  his  own 
fame  and  fortune. 

As  nature  had  given  the  prefent  nobleman 
the  requifite  talents  to  conftitute  an  able 
lawyer,  from  the  addition  of  his  other  ad- 
vantages, he  was  foon  conlidered  not  only  as 
a Fifing  character,  but  one  (as  it  were)  de- 
fined to  fill  the  firfi:  poft  in  the  profefiion. 
He  was  entered,  at  an  early  age,  a ftudent  of 
the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  co- 
temporary with  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
characters  of  the  prefent  day  in  Ireland, 

Having  completed  his  courfe  of  collegiate 
Itudies,  he  kept  his  terms  in  the  Temple, 
and  was,  in  due  courfe,  called  to  the  Irifh 
bar,  with  the  greatefi:  advantages. 

Upon  a complaint,  preferred  to  the  vifitors 
of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  concerning  fome 
innovations  and  abufes,  the  members  of  that 
univerfity,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
fellow-ftudents,  called  upon  him  to  plead 
their  caufe.  Here  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
'fuch  merit,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  that,  upon  the  next  vacancy,  the 
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electors  gave  the  higheft  proof  of  their  ap- 
probation and  gratitude,  by  returning  him 
their  reprefentative  to  parliament. 

His  lordihip  did  not*  like  the  generality  of 
young  fenators,  fet  out  in  his  political  career 
with  violent  profeffions  of  patriotifm  and 
loud  declamations  againft  government ; inde- 
pendent in  fortune,  he  feemed  rather  to 
jfhun  than  court  popularity. 

At  the  time  when  a juft  and  liberal  policy 
induced  the  legiflature  to  unbend  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Roman  Catholics*  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  entered  fo  eagerly  into  the  bu- 
finefs,  that  in  unchaining  the  Catholics,  they 
incautioully  loofened  every  link  that  fecured 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom;  this 
inftantly  appeared  to  his  lordfhip,  then  attor- 
ney-general,  who  pointed  out  the  danger, 
and  ftopped  them  on  the  very  brink  : a pro- 
found and  awful  lilence  took  place,  the  Houfe  * 
feemed  terrified  ; he  compared  it's  fituation. 
to  that  of  an  army  panic  ftruck ; proceed- 
ings were  inftantly  ftopped,  till  proper  cau- 
tionary meafures  could  be  taken.  He  has 
been  the  moft  vehement  oppofer  of  the  Ca- 
tholic pretenfions  to  fhare  in  the  privileges 
*ef  the  conftitution. 
r:  B 3 
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In  the  fame  feffion,  after  Ireland  had  de- 
manded the  rights  of  a free  and  imperial 
kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Portland  having 
made  his  bargain  for  a Ample  repeal  of 
the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  lft, — upon  that 
occafion,  when  fome  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  bribed,  and  others  terrified  into  compli- 
ance, his  lordfhip  flood  forth  the  champion  of 
Iriffi  liberty  : a few  days  afterwards,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Houfe,  to  demand  the  ref  oration  of 
the  final  judicature ; arguing,  that  it  was  idle 
to  fuppofe  any  appeal  ought  to  be  from  the 
courts  in  Ireland  to  thole  of  a nation,  whofe 
legiflation  had  no  concern  in,  and  whofe 
judges  might  be  very  juftly  luppofed  little 
converfant  in  its  laws. 

In  I/83,  a new  parliament  was  called, 
and  he  took  his  feat  for  the  borough  of  Kil- 
mallock.  It  was  in  the  firfl:  feffion  of  this 
parliament,  that  Mr.  Flood  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  volunteer  convention  for  an 
alteration  of  the  conftitution  of  the  realm, 
a meafure  on  which  his  lordffiip  exerted 
himfelf  with  the  greateft  ability. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Yelverton  to  the 
exchequer,  he  was  made  attorney -general y and 
no  man  was  affuredly  ever  better  qualified 
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to  fill  this  important  office.  His  firmnefs, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  that 
bold  tone  with  which  he  hurled  defiance 
at  his  parliamentary  opponents,  often  ap- 
palled the  minor  members  of  oppofition,  and 
fometimes  kept  even  their  chiefs  at  bay. 
This  did  not,  however,  always  fucceed.  The 
repulfe  he  experienced  from  Mr.  now  Lord 
O’Neil,  who  caught  inflant  fire  at  the  dic- 
tatorial language  in  which  the  attorney- 
general  had  dared  to  addrefs  him,  and  who 
reproved  him  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  will 
not  be  eafily  forgotten.  This  overbearing 
fpirit,  however,  fucceeded  too  often ; the 
following  is  an  inftance  of  it  : 

When  a congrefs  for  the  avowed  purpofe 
of  changing  the  conftitution  of  the  realm, 
was  actually  afiembled  in  William- fireet,  and 
the  fheriff  for  the  county  of  Dublin  had 
called  a meeting  of  his  bailiwick,  and  every 
proceeding  to  eleft  reprefentatives  to  ferve 
in  that  congrefs : — The  attorney- general, then 
the  mod  unpopular  man  in  the  country, 
unawed  by  the  mob,  and  attended  only  by 
one  or  two  friends,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowTd  to  the  huftings,  interrupted  a popular 
orator  in  the  midfl  of  his  harangue,  told 
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the  fheriff  that  they  had  adted  illegally  i$ 
calling  the  meeting,  commanded  them  to 
leave  the  chair,  and  threatened  them  with 
sin  information  ex  ojficio , if  they  prefumed 
to  continue  in  it.  He  then  left  the  aftonifhed. 
affembly  amidft  the  hiffes  of  the  mob — but 
the  fheriffs  inflantly  diffolved  the  meeting. 

His  voice  is  neither  commanding  nor  me- 
lodious, having  an  unpleafing  fhrillnefs  of 
tone  3 the  graces  of  adlion  he  feems  to  de- 
fpife,  and  in  his  mode  of  fpeaking,  he  has 
a great  deal  of  the  mannerift,  being  ftrongly 
marked  with  the  leading  features  of  the  elo- 
cution of  the  law-courts.  His  language  is 
plain,  corredf,  and  copious,  apparently  the 
natural  drift  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  effedt 
of  habit,  rather  than  the  produdt  of  preme- 
ditation and  ftudy ; it  is  generally  even  and 
local,  but  when  warm,  rather  violent  than 
elevated. 

He  is  faid  to  be  profound  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  profeffion.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Lifford,  he  was  made  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, by  the  title  of  Baron  Fitzgibbon. ' 

He  is  faid  to  make  an  excellent  chancellor, 

and 
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and  that  he  not  only  difpatches  the  bufinefs 
of  the  court,  but  that  his  decrees  are  found- 
ed in  great  wifdom  and  equity : he  has  alfo 
reformed  many  abufes  of  the  court. 

This  nobleman  is  the  firft  Iriffiman  that 
ever  filled  the  office  of  chancellor.  He  is 
one  of  the  mod  vehement  advocates  for  the 
Union. 

There  is  a great  refemblance  between  the 
character,  manners,  and  conduit  of  this  no- 
bleman and  that  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  he 
is  faid  to  affeB  that  refemblance  ftill  more. 

Like  Thurlow,  he  was,  in  early  life,  a man 
of  diffipation,  and  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of 
pleafure  ^ like  Thurlow,  he  is  pompous  and 
dictatorial  in  his  manner,  and  affeits  an  air 
of  confident  fuperiority ; like  Thurlow,  he 
profeffes  no  great  veneration  for  the  people* 
or  their  rights ; and,  like  him  too,  his  con- 
duit has  been  marked  by  an  uniform  fupport 
of  the  Britifh  cabinet.  In  the  affair  of  the 
regency,  the  conduit  of  the  Irijh  chancellor 
was  a direit  copy  of  that  of  the  chancellor  of 
England. 


The 
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The  Right  Honourable 

' s 

LORD  KIL WARDEN, 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  KiNG’s-BENCH. 

Lord  Kilwarden  has  nothing  to  boaft 
on  the  fcore  of  family : — like  many  other 
law  lords,  he  is  the  founder  of  his  own 
family  and  fortune. 

• He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin, 
and  was  there  diftinguifhed  as  a man  of  the 
moft  plodding  application. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766. 

i . « 

From  his  high  chara&er  at  the  bar,  a pre- 
conceived opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  his  uni- 
form unvaried  concurrence  of  opinion  with 
the  executive  power,  he  was  introduced  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  under  the  aufpices 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  and,  without  much  par- 
liamentary exhibition,  raifed  to  the  poft  of 
folicitor-general,  in  178 7.  On  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  in 
1789. 

Here  was  the  place  to  Ihew  his  parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  talents $ but  fuch  as  he  poffeffed 
were  very  (lender,  infomuch  that  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby  obferved  of  him,  “ that  he  'was  a very 
worthy  man , but  a miferable  attorney -general” 

In  cafes  of  property  he  was  confidered  a 
found  lawyer,  but  on  conjlitutional  queftions, 
he  was  called  the  doubting  lawyer,  from  the 
circumftance  of  his  having  been  unable  to 
urge  any  other  anfwer  to  charges  once 
brought  againft  the  late  Lord  Clonmell,  for 
holding  men  to  exceffive  bail  under  fiats  for 
libels,  except  that  of  doubting , whether  or 
not  his  lordlhip’s  conduct  had  been  legal. 

He  ranks  very  low  as  a parliamentary 
fpeaker his  voice  is  ftrong  and  deep,  but 
neither  mellow  nor  well  toned ; adtion  he 
has  none,  fave  the  fwing  fwang  of  the  bar ; 
and  his  manner  is  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
addreffing  a court  on  a queftion  of  property, 
rather  than  difcuffing  a political  quefiion  of 
magnitude ; yet,  with  all  his  apparent 
phlegm,  he  is  extremely  irritable,  and  eafily 
thrown  off  his  guard. 

His  language  is  indifferent,  for,  though 

fimple. 
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Ample,  it  is  not  correct,  and  it  flows  more 
in  the  even  tenor  of  dull  declamation,  than 
the  fprightly  ebullition  of  fancy  and  genius ; 
more  a fenfible  fpeaker  than  an  orator,  more 
adapted  to  inform  the  underftanding  than  in- 
fluence the  paffions : from  his  general  cha- 
racter, he  is,  neverthelefs,  heard  with  refpect ; 
and,  even  in  the  infamous  bufineis  of  attach - 
merits *,  his  law  argument,  weak  as  it  was, 
but  little  diminifhed  his  reputation.  There 
is  a certain  degree  of  candour  and  opennefs 
of  manner  about  him,  that  always  procured 
a degree  of  efteem  and  praife. 

From  his  connections,  as  much  as  fitua- 
tion,  he  has  ever  been  an  invariable  partizan 
of  court  meafures,  and  a determined,  though 
not  a powerful,  advocate  of  adminiftration. 

In  the  laft  year,  he  was  raifed  to  the  feat 
of  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s-bench,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Clonmell. 

In  private  life,  no  man  is  more  eftimable 
or  amiable. 


# See  note  ( a ). 
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The  Right  Honourable 

LORD  VISCOUNT  CARLETON, 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

HE  was  the  fon  of  a merchant  at  Cork, 
and  fuch  was  the  afcendency  his  father  had 
in  the  corporation,  and  in  the  mercantile 
intereft  of  the  town,  that  he  was  called 
the  “ king  of  Cork  y fuch,  however,  is  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  that  he 
ultimately  failed,  and  was  even  reduced  to  < 
extreme  poverty. 

His  fon  contracted  an  intimacy  * with 
Mr.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Clonmell,  at  the 
college  of  Dublin,  and  they  ftudied  together 

* Few  men  ever  experienced  more  the  kindnefs  of 
fortune  than  this  nobleman.  From  a very  obfcure  rank 
in  life,  he,  within  a very  few  years,  arrived  at  the  fummit 
of  profeflional  dignity  and  power,  as  well  as  a fortune 
of  io,oool.  per  annum. 

Lord  Yelverton,  the  chief  baron;  Lord  Carlton,  the 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  ; and  Lord  Clonmell, 
the  late  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s-bench,  were  compeers 
at  the  Temple  ; but,  with  lefs  intrinfic  merit  than  either, 
it  was  always  predicted,  that  his  confummate  aflurance 
would  give  him  the  lead  in  life  ; a prophecy,  which  the 
event  verified.  He  was,  at  that  time,  diftinguifhed  by 
\hc  elegant  appellation  of  coiter-faced  Jack, 

at 
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at  the  'Temple,  where  Mr.  Carlton's  father, 
in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  fupported  them 
both.  Mr.  Scott  was,  at  that  time,  fo  poor, 
that  it  is  fuppofed  his  fubfequent  call  to  the 
bar  could  not  have  been  effedled  without 
fuch  affiftance,  or,  at  leaf!:,  not  without  much 
difficulty.  Mr.  Scott  never  forgot  this  debt 
of  gratitude  and  obligation : when  Mr.  Carl- 
ton’s difficulties  came  upon  him,  he  largely 
contributed  to  his  relief,  and  proved  himfelf 
a lincere  friend  to  his  fon. 

Partly  through  his  intereft,  aided  by  his 
own  merits  and  induftry,  he  obtained  a lilk 
gown,  was  made  folicitor-general,  created  a 
peer  in  1789,  and  made  chief  juftice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas. 

As  a lawyer  he  holds  the  middle  rank,  not 
having  ever  been  confidered  as  a firft-rate 
man  ; perfevering  induftry  and  methodical 
arrangement  being  the  leading  traits  of  his 
profeffional  character. 

As  a profeffional  fpeaker,  he  was  neat  and 
argumentative,  but  of  no  great  confideration 
in  parliament.  Like  his  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Clonmell,  he  always  fupported  the 
meafures  of  adminiftration. 


The 
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The  Right  Honourable 

BARRY,  LORD  YELVERTON, 

LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Mr.  Yelve.rton  is  faid  to  have  been 
born  of  obfcure  and  poor  parentage,  being  the 
fon  of  a weaver,  in  Newmarket,  in  the  county 
of  Cork. 

He  was  entered  a Jizer  of  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a fcholarfhip. 

Very  foon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
fcholarfhip,  he  married  a lady  with  a fmall 
fortune  ; which,  however,  fmall  as  it  was,  en- 
abled him,  with  the  aid  of  his  literary  labours, 
to  keep  his  terms  in  London. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 764 ; but 
many  years  paffed  away  before  he  was  at  all 
diftinguifhed,  fo  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public,  but  he  at  length  found  his  way  into 
parliament,  where  he  joined  the  patriots  of 
the  day  in  procuring  an  enlargement  of  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
legiflative  independence. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Yelverton  foon  afterwards  embraced 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  court, 
by  refitting  reform  in  the  reprefentation 
through  the  means  of  the  volunteer  aflo- 
ciations : — hence  his  profeflional  advance* 
ment ! 

m 

He  was  made  attorney-general  in  1782, 
and,  in  1784,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Mr.  Yelverton  was,  at  this  time,  indefa- 
tigable in  counteracting  and  diffolving  the 
volunteer  aifociations. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  the  leading  feature  of 
his  eloquence  is  energetic  force . His  voice-  k 
full  and  deep,  his  pronunciation  flow  and 
folemn  ; his  arrangement  mafterly  ; his  know- 
ledge great  and  diverfified ; his  manner  ani- 
mated and  impreflive. 

He  is  allowed  to  be  a good  and  a learned 
judge ; but  he  has  one  fault,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a very  great  one  in  a judge,  who,  of 
all  men,  fhould  be  the  moll  temperate  and 
difpaflionate — his  lordlhip  is  extremely  irri- 
table, and  too  apt  to  imagine  he  conceives  at 
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firft  fight , what  is  feldom  truly  underftood, 
Without  great  patienee  and  laborious  invefti- 
gatiom 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  feated  upon 
the  bench,  he  was  not  till  feveral  years  after- 
wards, elevated  to  the  peerage. 

In  1789 — the  memorable  period  of  the  re- 
gency bufinefs — he'  ftrorigly  afferted  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  choofe  her  own  regent,  and  ac- 
cordingly joined  in  the  proffer  of  that  office 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  private  life,  it  is  faid,  no  man  Is  more 
amiable : poffefling  mariners  the  moft  fimple 
and  unaffuming — and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart  is  evinced  by  his  early  patronage  of 
Mr.  Curran,  without  which  that  moft  di- 
ftinguifhed  genius  would  have  been  too  pro- 
bably loft  to  the  world. 


THE 
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THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER 

Is  defcended  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  and 
is  the  only  duke  of  Ireland.  His  family  has 
been  dignified  with  the  peerage  of  that  coun- 
try for  more  than  fix  hundred  years.  His 
grace  is  the  27th  Baron  of  O’Phaly,  the  21ft 
Ear l of  Kildare , and  2d  Duke  of  Leinfter, 
in  Ireland  ; and  the  2d  Vifcount  Leinfter, 
of  Taplow,  in  England.  His  mother  is 
fifter  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  he  is 
diftantly  related  to  Mr.  Fox.  His  grace  is  a 
moft  amiable  private  character,  and  is  a good 
and  quiet  man.  He  always  oppofed  govern- 
ment*, except  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  the 
regency ; foon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
mafter  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  a finecure 
place  of  great  annual  profit,  which,  how- 
ever, he  very  foon  refigned,  together  with 
his  regiment  of  militia. 

* The  duke  and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  vote  cigabijl 
government ; Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  an  Englifh  ad- 
miral, and  Lord  Robert,  the  prefent  envoy  at  Copen- 
hagen, are  with  government. 


His 
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His  grace  by  no  means  affefts  the  charadler 
of  an  orator ; he  is  a plain  man,  and  delivers 
his  fentiments  in  plain  language.  He  op- 
pofes  the  union,  and  is  very  juftly  idolized 
in  Ireland. 

He  is  poffefied  of  upwards  of  70,000  acres 
of  land  in  Ireland,  and  his  conduft  has  been 
a conftant  reproach  to  thofe  abfentee  land- 
holders, who  drain  Ireland  of  her  wealth,  by 
fpending  their  rents  in  foreign  countries. 


1 
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MARQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE. 

THIS  nobleman's  father  was  the  late  earl 
of  Hillfborough*,  who  was  fecretary  of  ftate 
in  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  North* 

His  political  conduft  agrees  very  well  with 
his  motto*  Ne  tentes  aut  pefjice : he  fupports 
adminiftration  with  all  his  might . 

He  is  one  of  the  warmeft  partifans  in  fa- 
vour of  the  union,  and,  from  his  property  in 
the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  has  much 
influence  ; his  intereft  goes  a great  way  in 
returning  one,  if  not  two,  members  for  that 
county. 

He  recently  called  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  an 
account,  for  his'  ftatements  of  “ Irifh  op- 
prefiions,”  which  induced  his  lordfhip  to 
move  for  leave  to  prove  his,  ftatement  at* 
the  bar  of  the  Englijh  Houfe  of  Lords, 

*The  marquis,  in  contradiction,  ftated  his 
own  local  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 

* Earl  of  Hilifborough,  in  England. 

country 
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country  where  he  had  ferved  as  a general  offi- 
cer, and  faid,  the  minds  of  the  catholics  were 
inflamed,  and  that  the  deflgns  of  the  i(  United 
Iriffimen”  could  only  be  kept  under  by  coer- 
cion. He  infilled  that  Lord  Moira  had  been 
grofsly  deceived,  and,  although  his  lordffiip 
offered  to  prove  his  ftatements  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfe,  or  before  the  privy-.council,  by 
l oo  witnefles,  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  fo. 
Lord  Moira  ftated,  that  feventy  of  his  own 
tenants  had  been  driven  from  their  dwelling, 
without  any  appearance  of  rebellion  being 
proved  againft  tfyem. 

This  noble  marquis  is  a very  frequent,  but 
yery  indifferent  Ipeaker. 

# 4 - 

He  holds  the  place  of  regifter  of  the  han- 
aper-  office  in  .Chancery,  and  is  hereditary  con- 
ftable  of  Hillfborough  Fort, 
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MARQUIS  OF  WATERFORD. 

THIS  nobleman  is  inaternally  defcended  of 
an  ancient  French  family,  many  centuries 
eftablilhed  in  Ireland,  of  the  name  of  De 
la  Poer  \ his  paternal  anceftors  are  of  later 
date,  viz.  the  Be  res  fords,  who  fettled  in 
Ireland  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 

This  nobleman  is  the  leader  of  the  arifto- 
cratic  party  in  Ireland,  and  has  fo  much 
weight,  that  the  Engli£h  government,  it  is 
faid,  do  nothing  without  him. 

He  it  was  who,  with  his  brother  the  com- 
miflioner,  had  fufHcient  power  to  throw  out 
Lord  Fitz william,  and  upfet  his  adminiftra- 
tion  altogether.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  declared, 
in  the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  it  was 
impoilible  for  him  to  effedt  any  good  in  that 
kingdom,  unlefs  he  could  deitroy  the  power 
of  the  Beresfords. 

He  poffeffes  very  little  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  but  holds  many  lucrative  places,  and 
has  the  moft  extenfive  power  and  patronage 
in  the  kingdom.  He  favours  the  union. 

MARQUIS 
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MARQUIS  OF  DROGHEDA. 

THIS  nobleman  defcends  from  the 
family  of  the  “ Moore’s/’  and  is  joint  poft- 
mafter-general  with  the  Earl  of  Ely,  con- 
ftable  of  Maryborough,  a general  officer* 
and  a knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

He  is  a man  of  no  great  landed  property, 
but  holds  lucrative  places,  and  uniformly 
fupports  adminiftration.  He  favours  the 
union. 

As  an  orator,  he  is  of  no  confideration ; in 
faft,  he  feldom  fpeaks  : — as  a private  charac- 
ter, he  is  much  efteemed. 

* He  was  formerly  mufter-mafter-general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  rnafter  of  the  ord- 
nance, in  which  poft  he  was  fucceeded  by  Lord  Car.- 
UAMPTON, 
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WALTER,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Is  chief  of 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Butler,  or,  as  the 
name  was  antiently  written,  Boteler  ; which 
furname  they  afliimed,  in  confequence  of  theii- 
office  of  hereditary  butler,  or  cup-bearer, 
to  the  king. 

He  is  alfo  premier  earl  of  the  kingdom* 

This  title  has  lain  dormant  fince  the  begin— 
ning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  when  it  was  claimed  by 
John,  the  late  earl,  before  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  which  decided  in  his  favour. 

James,  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond,  was 
fufpedted  of  having  entered  into  a cabal  with 
the  Lords  Oxford , Bolingbroke , &c.  to  reftore 
the  excluded  family  of  Stuart.  On  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  George  I.  his  Grace  was  attacked 
by  the  whole  power  of  an  irritated  govern- 
ment ; and  fearing  to  abide  the  event,  fled  to 

France^ 
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France*,  where  he  fhortly  after  died.  In  the 
jnean  time,  the  Englifh  parliament  pafled  an 
aft  of  attainder,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
dukedom,  and  numerous  other  titles  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  forfeited  to  the  crown 
pis  princely  domains  in  both  kingdoms. 

As  this  aft  was  pafled  in  the  Englifh  par- 
liament  only , Mr.  John  Butler,  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  houfe  of  Ormond,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  declaration  of  its  independence 
by  the  Irifh  parliament,  conformed  to  the 

* The  flight  of  this  nobleman  certainly  appears  extra- 
ordinary, Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  was 
enough  to  bring  Bolingbroke  to  the  block,  but  no  one 
elfe  of  his  aflociates  in  the  miniftry.  The  Duke  had  pro- 
mifed  Lord  Bathurst  to  flay  in  England,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  Atterbury  to  fly  to  France. 

' The  generofity  and  good-nature  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  unbounded;  and  Swift  could  hardly  mention,  with- 
out tears,  what  he  felt,  when  his  achievments , in  the  choir 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  was,  on  his  attainder,  ordered  to  be  taken 
(down. 

The  Duke  faid  that  King  James  II.  once  lent  him 
Cardinal  De  Retz’  memoirs  in  MS.  with  the  prefent 
chafms  in  them  filled  up. — His  own  memoirs  were,  it  is 
believed,  after  his  death,  brought  over  to  Iceland. 
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Church  of  Ireland,  and  preferred  his  claim  to 
the  Irijh  titles  of  his  family,  which  was 
allowed. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  property  forfeited  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond , from  this  circumftance : — the  por- 
tion of  their  ancient  inheritance,,  now  pre- 
ferred to  the  family,  would  let  for  near 
50,0001.  per  annum  : and  this  was  no  more 
than  the  jointure  of  the  laft  duchefs,  who 
being  of  a mild  and  irreproachable  character, 
■was  fuffered,  notwithftanding  the  attainder  of 
the  duke  her  hufband,  to  retain  it  till  her  death ; 
wrhich,  having  taken  place  many  years  after- 
wards, when  party-heat  had  fubfided,  either 
the  grandfather  or  great  grandfather  of  the 
prefent  earl  took  poffeffion  of  it  without  the 
fmalleft  oppofition  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. 

♦ 

Walter,  the  prefent  earl,  is  fon  of  Earl 
John,  by  the  only  child  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Wandesford. 

He  is  a young  man  of  an  afpiring  difpofi- 
tion,  and  is  believed,  from  his  uniform  fupport 

of 
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of  government  in  a legiflative  union,  and  it’s 
other  meafures,  to  have  in  view  a new  crea- 
tion, if  not  a rejloration  of  the  old  title  of 
Duke  of  Ormond. 

A jealoufy  of  fome  centuries  has  fubfifted 
between  this  and  the  Lelnjler  family  ; and  we 
fhould  not  be  fuprized,  if  his  lordfhip  ftiould 
make  very  great  facrifices  to  obtain  a reftora- 
tion  of  his  ancient  ducal  honours,  which 
would  give  him  precedence  over  the  ancient 
rivals  of  his  houfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
great  influence  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  has 
undoubtedly  been  very  ferviceable  to  govern- 
ment. 


LORD 
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LORD  SOMERTON, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHELL, 

Descends  from  the  numerous  family  of 
the  Agars 

Some  of  his  relations,  male  and  female, 
have  made  themfelves  remarkable,  by  a con- 
du£t  of  dijjipation , that  would  fcarce  gain  be- 
lief in  this  country ; and  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  it  witl} 
impunity. 

% 

This  nobleman  very  early  in  life  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  for  eloquence. 

At  his  firft  ftarting  in  pplitics,  he  was  a 
patriot  : — hi$  ponverfion  came  with  his  arch- 
bifhopric. 

He  fpeaks  often,  with  great  eloquence,  and 
always  with  adminiftration. 

* His  relatives  are  the  late  Countefs  of  Brandon,  Lord 
Clifden,  Lord  Callan,  and  Lord  Mendip,  befides  a 
brother,  a dignitary  in  the  church,  and  well  known  to  th$ 
judges  upon  the  Munfter  circuit 
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LORD  SHANNON*. 

THIS  nobleman  had  once  fo  much  influ- 
ence, that  he  could  command  fixteen  votes 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; his  influence 
arofe  from  his  borough  intereft  and  connec- 
tions, and  lies  chiefly  in  Munftef. 

It  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  Marquis 
Townlhend's  adminiftration,  to  weaken,  if 
not  annihilate,  this  intereft,  which  he  in  part 
effected.  His  lordftiip  was.  at  this  time  £ 
patriot,  and  fufticiently  powerful  to  controul 
the  Beresfords ; he  has  fince  joined  the 
court,  but  loft  his  influence.  He  is  a noble- 
man of  very  confiderable  talents,  though  an 

indifferent 

* The  firft  Boyle,  who  went  art  adventurer  to  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  did  not  polfefs  in  worldly 
fubflance,  when  he  landed  in  that  kingdom,  to  the  value  of 
more  than  27 1.  including  a pair  of  filk  or  velvet  breeches. 
Which  he  did  not  forget  to  enumerate  among  the  other 
Articles  of  hi:S  little  flock.  This  man  by  bowing,  and 
remarkable  induflry,  acquired,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  eftates 
and  lands  worth  1 8,oool.  a year,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
fo  that,  at  that  period,  he  was  richer  than  the  famous  Mr. 
Thynne  was,  many  years  afterwards,  by  8000  a-year  ; who,. 
On  account  of  his  great  landed  property,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.  This  Mr.  Boyle 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Cork;  and  he- had  the 
tinparalleled  honour  of  feeing  every  one  of  his  fons,  ex- 
cept one,  who  refufed  a peerage,  feated  with  himfelf  in  the 
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indifferent  fpeaker,  and  is  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  fome  of  the  firft  houfes  in 
.England  and  Ireland.  He  is  for  the  union. 

Houfe  of  Lords.  One  of  his  fons  was  created  Vifcount 
Kynalmeaky — another  was  Earl  of  Orrery — a third  was 
Lord  Shannon  — his  eldeft  was  ftyled  Lord  Dungarvon 
— and  the  fifth  fon,  who  was  the  famous  philofopher, 
Robert  Boyle,  had  an  offer  of  a peerage,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  decline. 

From  the  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was  the  firft  Earl  of  Cork, 
are  defcended  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  who  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  Earl,  by  his  mother,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Boyle,  foie  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington  ; in  right  of  whom,  his  grace 
enjoys  an  eftate  of  upwards  of  i2,oool.  a year  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  the  moft  dignified  office  in  Ireland, 
that  of  hereditary  Lord  High  Treafurer. 

From  this  firft  Earl  of  Cork  is  defcended  the  prefent 
Earl  of  Orrery,  to  whom  alfo  the  earldom  of  Cork  de- 
fcended, on  the  death  of  the  laft  Earl  of  Burlington,  who 
was  alfo  Earl  of  Cork.  His  lordfhip  is  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  an  Englifh  baron,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Boyle  of  Marfton.  And  from  the  fame 
paternal  anceftor  is  alfo  defcended  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
who  has  the  blue  ribbon  of  St.  Patrick,  and  is  mufter- 
mafter-general  of  Ireland.  His  lordfhip  is  alfo  a peer  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Carleton. 

From  the  above  circumftanees  it  will  Appear,  that  Boyle, 
the  firft  adventurer  of  the  Boyle  family,  carried  his  twenty - 
j 'even  pounds * worth  of  goods  to  a good  market ; and  that  he 
acquired  more  wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  Ireland,  than  all  the  Irifh  fortune-hunters 
ever  gained  in  England. 
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MIS  lordfhip  defcends  from  a very  indufc  * 
trious  and  reputable  family  in  Dublin,  who 
amafled  a large  fortune  by  trade. 

The  ennobling  fpirit  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Eng- 
land : the  genial  warmth  of  his  foflering 
influence  pervades  the  filler  kingdom,  many 
of  whofe  natives  have  been,  in  the  prefent 
reign,  elevated  to  the  peerage.* 

i\mong  them  is  the  noble  and  puijfant  Lord 
“ Cloncurry,”  a few  years  back  only  a 
dealer  in  blankets ; but  having  acquired  fome 
fortune,  he  tranfmigrated  to  France,  where 
he  purchafed  a large  eftate.  It  is  fuppofedhe 
was  then  induced  to  this  ftep,  as  being  a 
Roman- catholic  ; but  his  religion  did  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  gallant  neighbours,  compenfate 
for  the  luppofed  defeats  arifing  from  primeval 
littlenefs.  The  French  nobility  infulted  him, 
and  he  complained  without  finding  redrefs ; 
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accordingly,  he  fold  his  land,  and  returned  td 
Ireland,  where,  a fhort  time  after,  he  read  his 
recantation,  and  was  made  a baronet  by  the 
title  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lawless,  and  after- 
wards a peer  by  his  prefent  title. 

Mi*.  CoNRYj  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
the  Irifh  bar,  prefented  the  world  with  a 
comedy,  in  which  occurs  a very  laughable 
fcene,  where  the  squire,  who  is  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  excites  much  refibility,  by  being 
tolfed  in  a blanket . His  lordfhip  fat  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  but*  as  lords  are  now  more  fre- 
quently met  with  than  in  the  niggard  days 
of  old  Queen  Bess*  he  paffed  unnoticed  till 
the  above  unlucky  fcene,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  fo  continued  during  the  whole  re- 
prefentation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfea- 
fonable  addrefs  of  an  enraptured  female  in 
the  adjoining  box,  who  tranfported  with 
what  was  paffing  before  her,  could  not  for- 
bear crying  out, 

Cloncurry,  Cloncurry, 

Come  here  in  a hurry. 

And  fee  my  comical  fquire ; 

Tho*  tofs’d  up  fo  high, 

Yet,  ’twixt  you  and  I, 

The  blankets  have  tofs’d  you  much  higher. 
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It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  effect  of  this 
impromptu  on  his  lordfhip,  and  the  audience* 

His  parliamentary  conduit  is  always  fa- 
vourable to  the  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
and  he  is  a very  tolerable  fpeaker. 

The  late  Earl  Clonmell , lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  KingVbench,  married  his  niece,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  the  banker , with  an 
immenfe  fortune. 
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LORD  CHARLEMONT*, 

THIS  nobleman,  whofe  line  of  anceftry 
is  extenfive  and  noble,  unites  great  virtue 
with  learning,  taffe,  and  talents. 

His  lordfhip  fpent  great  part  of  his  early 
life  abroad.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  about  the  age  of  thirty-two,  whi- 
ther he  was  haflened  by  a diforder,  eontrafted 
as  fuppofed.  from  poifon  adminiftered  by 
the  jealoufy  of  a woman,  with  whom  he 
had  an  amorous  intercourfe.  The  malignity 
of  the  diforder  baffled  the  fkill  of  all  the 
phyficians  abroad  ; he  was  at  length,  how- 
ever, cured  by  the  celebrated  phyfician,  Dr. 
Lucas. 

His  lordfhip  has  feveral  children,  the 
eldeft  of  whom  (Francis  William)  Lord 
Caulfield,  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Dublin  -f*. 

From 

* See  a full  account  of  this  nobleman’s  family,  in  the 
Europ,  Mag.  for  1784,  p.  83. 

f It  is  faid,  his  lordfhip  would  have  lived  a fingle  life, 
but  for  the  following  fingular  circumftance : his  brother, 

Colonel 
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Frdm  the  moment  he  embarked  in  public 
life,  he  has  invariably  promoted  the  belt  in- 
terefts  of  his  country. 

The  borough  of  Charlemont  has  nevef 
fhared  that  Tate  fo  common  to  moft  boroughs 
— it  has  been  never  fold . It’s  reprefentatives 
have  been  diftinguifhed  for  virtue  and  talents. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  for  this  borough* 
who  wrought  the  independence  of  Ireland  ; 
and  his  lordfhip  largely  contributed  to  that 

Colonel  Caulfield  (whd,  with  his  family,  were  fince 
drowned,  in  1774,  in  a ftorm,  between  Dublin  and 
Park-gate),  was  walking  with  his  lordfhip,  in  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  Marino , a beautiful  feat  of  his  lordfhip’s, 
near  Dublin,  when  the  peer  obferved  a venerable  tree  in 
decay,  and  told  his  brother  he  would  remove  it.  The 
colonel  told  him,  he  might  do  as  he  thought  proper  while 
the  eftate  was  in  his  hands,  but  all  thofe  trees  he  had 
planted,  and  the  other  embellifhments  he  had  made,  he 
would  remove  entirely.  His  lordfhip  felt  himfelf  hurt, 
and  related  the  anecdote  to  Dr.  Lucas  that  day  at 
dinner.  The  doctor  told  his  lordfhip,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  him  by  marrying,  and  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  the  daughter  of  a decayed  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance  ; and  his  lordfhip  was  accord- 
ingly foon  united  to  Mifs  Hickman*  daughter  of  Luke 
Hickman,  efq.  of  the  county  of  Clare. 
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great  event,  by  his  vote,  his  influence,  and 
example. 

He  is  no  orator,  nor  does  he  aflfedt  the 
charadter ; but  generally  gives  a filent  vote, 
or  a vote  accompanied  with  very  few  words. 
He  is  always  attended  to  with  the  higheft  re- 
fpedl,  being  allowed  by  all  to  be  a man  of 
found  fenfe  and  extenfive  obfervation.  He 
is  a conftant  attendant  on  the  Houfe,  and 
takes  minutes  of  every  thing  that  pafles. 

To  give  a true  idea  of  his  character,  wc 
need  only  fay,  that  when  his  country  was  af- 
ferting  its  claims  to  an  independent  and  free 
conftitution,  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
bufmefs  in  the  end  might  be  decided  by 
arms,  the  whole  kingdoJn  turned  its  eyes  upon 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  ^ a leader,  who 
might  be  trufted  with  the  fate  of  Ireland, 
whom  dangers  could  not  intimidate,  nor 
gold  corrupt.  His  lordfhip  was  railed,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  to  the 
fituation  of  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
of  8o,ooo  freemen,  felf-appointed  and  felf- 
paid,  including  all  the  gentry  and  nobility 
of  the  kingdom. 
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A difference  of  opinion  arifing  on  the 
queftion  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  power  of  the  ftate,  his  lordfhip 
refigned.  This  opinion,  however,  he  has 
fince  changed,  having  fupported  the  catho- 
lic claim  to  the  elective  franchife,  which 
parliament  acceded  to  in  1796,  and  he  is  at 
prefent  an  advocate  for  catholic  emancipa- 
tiom 

He  is  a friend  to  reform,  and  was  among 
the  firft  of  thofe,  who,  when  the  queftion 
was  agitated  *,  and  the  great  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  individuals  fhould  be 
fatisfied  for  the  annihilation  of  their  property, 
made  an  offer  of  a voluntary  furrender  of 
their  boroughs  to  the  public. 

Of  that  fyftem  off  coercion,  which  pre- 
ceded the  late  ^nfurredlion,  of  the  burning 

* About  this  time,  the  following  lines  were  fixed  up  in 
Various  parts  of  the  Parliament-houfe,  and  city  of  Dublin  : 
To  put  an  end  to  all  difienfion. 

Let  needy  Grattan  have  a penfion  ; 

Buck's  usher*  on  the  bench  be  feated, 

And  Bush  f a Baronet  created  ; 

Afpiring  Burgh  be  made  a lord. 

And  Napper  Tandy  have  a cord. 

* Baron  Yelverton. 

+ A celebrated  Schoolmafler. 
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villages,  hanging  their  inhabitants,  tranfport- 
ing  perfons  fufpedled  without  trial,  ’ ft r angling 
and  whipping , to  extort  confefjion , and  billeting 
the  military  at  free  quarters,  in  diftri&s  in 
which  individuals  had  been  diforderly,  his 
lordfhip  has  been  the  declared  enemy. 

He  was  one  of  the  few,  who  fupported 
Earl  Moira  in  his  parliamentary  reprobation 
of  thefe  meafures,  and  in  recommending 
thofe  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

He  fupported  Great  Britain  in  the  war, 
merely  becaufe  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  it,  without  any  relation  to  the  abftradt 
merit  of  the  conteft,  and  acceded  to  every 
meafure  which  government  thought  necef- 
fary,  again  ft  the  affault  of  foreign  force,  and 
domeftic  difafFedtion*. 

He  oppofes  the  union, 

/ 

* His  lordlhip  has  never  afked  a favour  from  the  crown, 
and  has  never  received  one,  unlefs  a blue  ribband  might  be 
confidered  a favour : but  in  fa£l  his  acceptance  of  it  was 
a credit  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  for  it 
would  have  brought  difcredit  upon  that  new,  though  illus- 
trious, inftitution,  if  merit  like  his  lordfhip’s  had  been  over- 
looked, when  the  firft  ribbands  and  ftars  belonging  to  it 
were  bellowed. 
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LORD  CARHAMPTON*. 

THIS  nobleman  will  never  be  forgotten, 
in  'England , for  his  conduct  in  the  unconfli- 
tutional  buhnefs  of  the  Middlefex  eledtion. 

A fpirit 

* The  grandfather  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  Henry 
Luttrel  (heir  to  his  brother  Simon  Luttrel,  Go^ 
vernor  of  Dublin,  1687),  w^°  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
to  Charles  Jones,  Efq.  of  Halken,  in  the  county  of 
Flint,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Clarkp,  of 
Warwickfhire,  Bart,  and  had  iflue  by  her  two  fons, 
Robert  who  died  on  his  travels,  and  Simon  the  late 
Earl  Carhampton,  born  1713,  died  in  1787,  who  was 
created  Baron  Irnham  in  1768,  Viscount  Carhamp- 
ton in  1^80,  and  made  an  Earl  in  1785  ; his  lordfhip 
married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Lawes,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lawes,  the  prefent  earl. 
He  went  to  law  with  his  father,  and  they  actually  pleads 
ed  in  propria  perfona  again!!  each  other,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  Ireland,  with  great  ability,  the  father  with 
more  logic  than  the  fon,  and  the  fon  with  more  law  than 
equity. 

By  a fettlement  between  the  father  and  fon,  the  man- 
fion-houfe  of  L-~ — was  fettled  upon  the  latter  by  the 
former,  for  a term  of  years,  which  the  old  lord  furvived, 
and  he  demanded  back  poffdlion  of  the  property.  The 
fon  withheld  it,  and  thofe  who  knew  his  motives  jullifiedi 
him.  The  fuit,  however,  terminated  again!!  the  fon; 
h manfion-houfe  was  reftored  by  a'  decree  of  the  Lord 

P 4 Chancellor, 
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A Spirit  of  fenfelefs  enterprife,  the  unem- 
barrafled  faculty  of  oppofing  general  fenti- 
ments,  and  the  contempt  of  public  reputa- 
tion, are  not  qualities  formed  to  conciliate 
either  regard  or  admiration,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  infpire  difguft,  apprehenfion,  and 
terror. 

He  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  unpopular  in 
Ireland , having  joined  the  Beresfords  in  their 
principles  of  coercion,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  grandfather  of  the  late  earl, 
having  betrayed  King  James.  The  lower 
clafs  of  people  in  Ireland,  to  this  day,  keep 
it  in  remembrance,  and  when  they  want  to 
exprefs  themfelves  ftrongly  againft  any  man 
who  has  betrayed  a friend,  they  call  him 
A Luttrel. 

Chancellor.  The  houfe,  prior  to  the  fon’s  refigning  it, 
was  (tripped  of  every  movable ; for  which  the  father 
again  complained  to  Chancery,  alleging,  that  it  was  not 
reftored  in  the  condition  intended  by  the  decree.  The 
father,  among  other  particulars,  dated  that  his  family 
pictures  were  gone,  and  his  furniture  alfo,  fo  that  he  had 
not  a fpit  to  a roaft  his  meat  upon,  but  was  obliged  to  fub- 
flitute  a firing.  Lord  Carhamptonf  previous  to  his  de- 
ceafe,  had  every  matter  prepared  to  lodge  an  appeal 
againft  this  decifion  ; — he  had  even  diftributed  his  briefs. 

As 
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As  a fpeaker,  he  is  by  no  means  high  in 
eftimation  5 his  manner  is  vehement  and  paf- 
fionate. 

He  is  Mafter-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  a warm  fupporter  of  the  meafures  of 
adminiftration. 
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LORD  ALTAMONT, 

Descends  from  a branch  of  the  Neale 
family.  John  Browne,  his  grandfather, 
had  a fmall  fortune  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
which  he  improved  by  commerce , and  by  a 
marriage  with  Mifs  Kelly,  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  planter  in  Jamaica,  from  whorr* 
his  fon,  the  late  Earl  of  Altamont , affumed 
the  name  of  Kelly , 

John,  the  prefent  earl,  and  his  brother 
the  Right  Honourable  Dennis  Browne, 
member  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  were  by  no 
means  confpicuous  for  early  talents.  Den- 
nis endeavours  to  compenfate,  for  the  want 
of  brilliancy  of  talents^  by  the  frequency 
pf  his  fpeaking. 

Endeavours  to  excel  and  to  be  diftinguiffl- 
ed  for  perfonal  merits,  by  thofe  born  in  the 
higher  orders  of  life  and  nurfed  in  the  lap 
of  affluence,  may  juftly  claim  peculiar  in- 
dulgence, both  as  being  uncommon  and  of 
eminent  ufe  in  exciting  emulation ; but  how- 
ever juft  this  may  be  in  general,  the  obfer- 
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vation  of  the  rule  can  never  apply  to  that 
daring  confidence,  which,  depending  alto- 
gether upon  rank,  obtrudes  its  exhibitions 
without  any  previous  pains  of  preparation, 
and  demands  for  the  fwaggering  blufter  of 
ftation,  that  attention  and  regard  which  is 
alone  due  to  modeft  genius  and  unaftuming 

The  influence  of  an  early  profeflion,  not 
friendly  to  diffidence,  may  fometimes  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  latter,  but 
nothing,  except  an  over-weening  opinion  of 
fuperior  parts,  joined  to  the  infolence  of  new 
rank,  can  produce  the  former,  an  opinion 
feldom  juftified  by  the  event,  and  which 
even  when  moft  fuccefsful,  difplays  more 
vanity  than  judgment. 

He  has  a full,  ftrong,  and  diftindi:  voice ; 
his  language  is  neither  elegant  nor  animated  \ 
little  adapted  to  command  the  attention,  con- 
ciliate the  regard,  or  invigorate  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  and  is  alike  deficient  in  philo- 
fophical  clearnefs,  and  grammatical  precifion; 
he,  for  the  moft  part,  exprefles  himfelf  in  a 
peremptory  magifterial  tone,  and  is  abund- 
ant 
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ant  without  feledion,  and  flowing  without 
energy;  his  delivery  is  at  times  fo  rapid  as 
to  embarrafs  his  pronunciation,  and  deftroy 
all  propriety  of  emphafis ; his  manner  is  ve- 
hement and  overbearing,  and  his  aCtion  un- 
graceful, belabouring  the  air  without  mercy. 

In  argument  he  is  dilated  and  diffufe ; 
and  his  arrangement  ill  calculated  to  refled: 
light  upon  his  reafoning;  it  has  no  claims 
to  regularity  or  order. 

What  he  advances,  he  does  with  apparent 
peculiar  courage,  or  fear  of  contradiction, 
and  is  obvioufly  the  unborrowed  property 
of  the  fpeaker;  heavy,  if  not  folid,  and  occa- 
lionally  fparkling,  if  not  brilliant. 

His  parliamentary  conduCt  is  not  eafily 
defcribed  by  any  one  fpecifick  term,  for  it 
has  proceeded  from  its  outfet,  undulating 
from  the  court  party  to  oppofition,  in  a courfe 
not  unlike  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  but 
without  any  marked  confiftency  or  plan. 

Denny  Balloon, 
a School-fellow. 
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LORD  INCHIQUIN*. 

Murrough  O’Brien  ! ! ! Moft  ftrange 
it  is,  that  this  man,  the  friend  of  Burke , the 
friend  of  Bari  Fitzwilliamy  fhould  not  have 
attended  in  his  place  in  the  Irifh  parliament, 
where  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  perfonal  confideration,  muft  have  had 

great 

* The  Honourable  John  O’Brien,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sky  Rocket  Jack,  was  this  nobleman’s  own 
brother,  and  his  widow,  a very  amiable  and  accomplifhed 
woman,  is  now  living,  in  very  diftrefled  circumftances. 

Few  men  have  been  more  unfortunate  at  fea,  and  few  fo 
fortunate  as  this  gentleman. 

He  was  brought  up  to  the  fea,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life  made  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  $ his  commiffion 
bears  date  the  28th  November,  1747;  his  firft  mif- 
fortune  at  fea  was  on  the  coaft  of  India,  where  his  Blip 
was  wrecked,  and  every  foul  on  board  perifhed,  except 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  four  more  perfons.  On  his  return  to 
Europe,  he  was  caft  away  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  fhore  alive. 

The  Dutch  governor,  finding  that  he  was  a man  of 
quality,  fupplied  him  with  every  neceflary  for  continuing 
his  voyage,  and  provided  him  a cabin  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
homeward-bound  Eaft-Indiamen.  When  all  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
baggage,  8cc.  which  had  been  furnilhed  by  the  governor 

of 
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great  effect  in  fupporting  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Still  more  ftrange  is  it, 
that  this  actual  defeendant  of  an  ancient  line 
of  kings,  fhould  inglorioufly  prefer  a feat  in 

the 

of  the  Cape,  was  put  on  board,  a Dutch  governor  of 
fome  of  the  eaftern  fettlements  in  India,  who  was  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  in  the  fame  fhip,  found  himfelf  rather 
ftraightened  for  room,  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
family,  and  other  paflengers.  He  applied  therefore 
to  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  efteem  it  a particular  favour,  if  he  would  prevail 
on  the  other  paflengers  to  quit  the  fhip,  and  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  his  family  and  fuite. 

The  governor  wifhing  to  oblige  this  gentleman,  fpoke 
to  the  paflengers,  but  particularly  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  and 
told  them,  they  would  much  oblige  him  if  they  would 
give  up  their  births  to  the  Afiatic  governor,  in  return  for 
which,  he  pledged  himfelf  to  procure  them  excellent  ac- 
commodations on  board  another  fhip,  that  was  to  fail  at 
the  fame  time.  They  complied  with  the  governor’s 
wifhes,  and  removed  to  another  fhip ; when,  in  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  they  had  left  the 
Cape,  Mr.  O’Brien  faw  the  fhip  he  had  quitted  founder 
in,  a hard  gale  of  wind,  and  every  one  on  board 
perifhed.  This  was  the  third  efcape.  In  fome  few 
years  after,  he  was  ftationed  on  board  the  Dartmouth  of 
fifty  guns.  The  fhip  fell  in  with  the  Gloriofo,  a Spanifh 
Kvan-of-war  of  fuperior  force,  and  gallantly  engaged  her 
for  feveral  glafles.  Mr.  O’Brien  Was  in  his  ftation  be- 
tween decks,  when  the  gunner  ran  up  to  him,  and,  with 

wildnefs 
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the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  the 
high  honours  he  might  poffefs  in  his  own 
country  ! ! 

Sueh  are  now  the  O’Briens  ! ! 

wildnefs  and  defpair  in  his  looks,  cried  out,  iC  O Sir,*  thd 
powder-room” — Lieutenant  O’Brien  heard  no  more  from. 

him,  for  the  {hip  inftantly  blew  up.— One  might  have 

imagined  that  this  would  have  been  the  end  of  all  his 
hair-breadth  efcapes,  and  that  it  was  morally  impoffible 
that  he  could  furvive  fuch  a cataftrophe  as  this  ; never- 
thelefs  he  did  fiitvive  it,  and  was  afterwards  found  float- 
ing upon  the  carriage  of  a gun.  From  this  circumltance 
it  was  conjeftured,  that  he  had  been  blown  out  at  a port- 
hole with  one  of  the  guns,  and  that  by  fome  inconceivable 
means  he  had  relied  upon  the  carriage.  He  was  picked 
up  by  the  Duke  privateer,  and  treated  with  all  poflibie 
care,  his  clothes  were  all  in  tatters,  torn  in  fome  places, 
and  burned  in  others. 

This  dreadful  accident  was  not  capable  of  finking 
his  fpirits,  who  was  always  fprightly  and  gay.  When 
he  came  to  himfelf,  and  was  introduced  to  the  captain  of 
the  Duke,  he  faid  to  him  with  great  -gravity,  (i  Sir, 
“ you  will  excufe  me  for  appearing  before  you  in  fuch  a 
ic  drefs ; for  I left  my  fhip  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that 
“ I had  not  time  to  put  on  better  clothes*” 
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LORD  HOBART, 

Was  fecretary  to  Lord  Westmorland, 
afterwards  to  .Lord  Camden,  and  ftill 
holds  the  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hobart’s  voice  is  clear,  full,  well- 
toned,  and  has  fufficient  compafs,  but  he  in- 
jures it  by  a fpecies  of  affectation,  that  re- 
duces it  nearly  to  a feminine  lifp ; his  pro- 
nunciation is  correct  and  judicious,  and  his 
elocution  properly  tempered,  between  the 
extremes  of  too  rapid,  and  too  languid  a 
delivery. 

His  aCtion  is  belt  defcribed  by  negatives, 
it  is  not  aukward,  it  is  not  ftiff,  it  is  not  in- 
fipid. 

His  language  is  free,  eafy,  and  unembar- 
raffed,  clear  without  purity,  and  fimple  with- 
out correCtnefs ; it  flows  with  facility,  but 
neither  animates  nor  elevates.  The  fpirit  of 

his 
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his  manner  is  pleafing,  and  he  has  the 
caution  to  reftrain  his  fire  within  the  limits 
of  difcretion ; although  it  burns  ftrongly,  it 
never  blazes. 

In  debate  he  is  rather  defultory  than  dole, 
and  diffufe  than  compadt ; apparently  more 
intent  to  ftrike  the  ear,  than  convince  the 

underftanding. 

% 

His  arrangement,  though  void  of  all  method, 
feems  not  without  order.  The  matter  of  his 
fpeeches,  it  is  not  the  product  of  much  inves- 
tigation, but  the  ready  effufion  of  a man  of 
information. 

Brought  into  parliament  by  admin iftrat ion, 
and  enjoying  a place,  in  fome  meafure,  created 
for  him,  his  every  faculty  is  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  minifter. 

The  Directors  of  the  Eaft-India  company 
voted  him  a penlion  of  1500  /.  per  annum, 
for  his  fervices  in  India,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bengal. — The  Court  of 
Proprietors  were  afterwards  called  to  confirm 

E this 
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this  vote,  when  the  only  perfons  who  fpoke* 
were  thofe  in  favour  of  the  penfion  : without 
a fingle  word  having  been  faid  on  the  other 
fide  the  queftion,  they  almoft  unanimoufly 
agreed  not  to  confirm  it. 


a 
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EARL  OF  ALDBOROUGH. 

THE  Right  Honourable  Edward  Stratford, 
Baron  of  Baltinglafs,  Vifcount  Amiens,  and 
Earl  of  Aldborough,  is  defcended  from  one 
of  thofe  perfons,  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  became  thereby 
pofTefTed  of  a vafl:  trad:  of  forfeited  lands,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  this  family 
was  firft  fettled  and  eftablifhed.  The  prefent 
nobleman,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  has 
been  uniformly  confpicuous,  fome times  op- 
pofing,  oftentimes  fupporting,  the  exifting 
adminiilration.  In  the  former  inftance,  he 
publifhed  a very  inflammatory  and  fevere 
pamphlet,  abounding  with  the  moft  pointed 
ftridures  againfl:  the  Earl  of  Clare  ; the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  the  inftitution  of  a 
very  determined  and  fpinted  profecution,  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  againfl:  him,  and 
having  been  convid:ed,  he  was  fentenced  to 
fine  and  imprifonment ; both  were  in  part 
executed,  but  in  confideration  of  apparent 
contrition  and  apology,  the  term  of  impri- 
fonment was  fhortened,  and  he  has  fince 
fupported  the  meafures  of  admin  iflration. 

As 
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As  a fpeaker  he  is  tolerable,  but  his  man- 
ner is  pompous  and  fo  far  difgufting. 

He  is  very  opulent,  having  large  eftates  in 
both  kingdoms,  and  in  favour  of  the  union. 

There  are  many  curious  anecdotes  at- 
taching to  the  female  part  of  the  family,  but 
being  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we  fhall  wave 
the  relation  of  them. 
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LORD  CARYSFORD. 

THIS  nobleman  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  was  there  efteemed  a good  and  elegant 
fcholar.  His  temper  had  yet  more  goodnefs 
and  elegance  to  boaft  of:  he  was  a cotem- 
porary with  Lord  Caermarthen  and  Lord 
Egremont,  and,  though  not  fo  refined  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  feftive  as  the  other,  had  a patri- 
cian fome thing  about  him  more  elevated  than 
either ; we  may  call  it  the  ethecifim  of  his 
mind,  the  early  confcioufnefs  of  that  virtue, 
which,  with  all  the  beft  emotions  of  filial 
piety,  afterwards  brought  him  poft-hafte  from 
France,  to  make  the  well-known  renuncia- 
tions of  an  entail,  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  father. 

His  lordfhip  has  a feat  in  the  Englifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  for  Stamford  ; and  was, 
at  his  firft  outfet  in  political  life,  remarkably 
fond  of  fpeaking,  and  fpoke  often,  although 
with  very  indifferent  fuccefs : his  utterance 
is  difagreeably  flow,  tedious,  and  hefitating, 
e 3 perpe- 
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perpetually  interrupted  by  the  difagreeable 
interjedlions,  aii  ! ah!  ah!  ah!  - 

He  is  joint  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
with  Lord  Glendore,  votes  with  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  is  in  favour  of  the  union. 
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LORD  CONYNGHAM. 

THIS  nobleman  has  very  large  eflates  in 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  and  in  Ireland  alfcv 

He  is  eftablifhing,  at  prefent,  among  his 
tenantry,  extenlive  cotton- manufactories, pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  gratis,  all  the  necef- 
fary  utenflls  for  the  purpofe,  and  advancing 
the  means  of  procuring  the  neceffary  articles. 

Thefe  faCts  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and 

“ 'Truth  is  panegyric’  here” 

A man,  ? 

“ The  dates  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 

And  {hake  alike  the  fenate  and  the  field,” 

is  confeffedly  an  uncommon  character ; the. 
habits  of  warlike  purfuits  often  difqualify  the 
mind  to  the  attainment  of  thofe  acquifitions, 
effentially  neceffary  to  the  difcharge  of  civil 
employments ; his  lordfhip  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  general  obfervation;  who, 
although  he  very  early  in  life  entered  into  the 
army,  and  continued  in  it  long  (having  been, 
for  fome  years,  a lieutenant- colonel),  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  much  as  a parliamentary 
orator. 
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To  the  advantage  of  a good  voice,  but 
with  fome  tendency  to  a lifp,  he  adds  a pro- 
nunciation perfe&ly  accurate,  and  a delivery 
well-tempered  between  vehemence  and  lan- 
guor, but  more  inclining  to  rapidity  than 
llownefs. 

His  language  is  precife,  and  unites  ele- 
gance with  force,  fparing,  though  not  defti- 
tute,  of  ornament ; it  keeps  mere  within  the 
level  track  of  animated  converfation,  than 
foaring  into  the  regions  of  figurative  and 
lublime  expreffions. 

His  manner  is  warm  and  fpirited,  but  too 
much  marked  with  the  remains  of  foldier-like 
importance,  and  military  infolence;  his  ac- 
tion is  ftrong,  forcible,  and  energetic,  point- 
edly conveying  his  fentiments,  and  evidently 
the  effufion  of  the  moment,  not  the  ftudied 
exhibition  of  the  day. 

In  reafoning,  he  is  condenfed  and  argu- 
mentative, pointed  and  powerful. 

His  fpeeches  are  full  of  inftruftion ; appo- 
fite,  folid,  well  digefted. 

In 
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In  his  political  capacity,  he  has  ever  been 
a fteady  fupporter  of  adminiftration,  and  has 
always  deferved  the  thanks  of  the  minifter, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  thofe  of  his 
country. 


( 
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LORD  LIFFORD*; 

THE  fon  of  the  late  lord  chancellor,  and 


He  votes  with  adminiftration. 

* His  father  was  made  lord  chancellor  on  the  death  of 
Chancellor  Bowes,  in  17675  he  died  in  Dublin,  in  the 
year  17  , and  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  The  profits  of 

the  chancellorfhip  were  eflimated  at  i2,oool.  per  annum, 
■and  Lord  Lifford’s  perfonal  property  at  150,000!.  He 
was  the  longed  in  office  of  any  chancellor  fince  Edward 
the  Firfl’s  time;  and  of  any  fince  the  Conquefl,  fave  two — 
Stephen  Ridel , in  Richard  the  Firfl’s  time,  and  Formund 
Le  Brun , in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; the  firfl 
officiated  thirty-three  years,  and  the  fecond  twenty-four, 
whereas  Lord  Lifford  officiated  only  twenty-two. 

Before  Mr.  Lifford  accepted  the  feals,  they  went  a-beg- 
ging in  England,  having  been  refufed  by  Baron  Smyth, 
Judge  Aflon,  and  Sewell,  mailer  of  the  rolls  : when 
accepted  by  Hewett,  he  was  a puifne  judge  of  the  King’s- 
bench. 

He  was  born  at  Coventry,  and  was  the  eldefl  fon  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Hewett,  a mercer  and  draper  there.  He  ferved 
his  clerkfhip  to  a Mr.  James  Birch,  an  attorney.  He  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Worcefter. 

In  1761,  he  ■tfas  ele£led  member  of  parliament  for  Co- 
ventry, which  he  reprefented  till  1 7 66,  when  he  was  made 
an  Englijh  judge,  and  the  following  year  promoted  to  the 
Jyifk 1 feals. 
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EARL  CLAN  WILLIAM. 

HIS  lordfhip  is  defcended  from  the  family 
of  the  Meads,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
He  is  one  of  the  Privy-council,  and,  though 
no  fpeaker,  a voter  for  adminiftration. — He 
is  for  the  union. 

. i ,Kf. 

This  nobleman  has  dissipated  a noble 
fortune. 

i , I 

His  attachment  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the 
turf,  and  certain  anecdotes  refpedting 
him,  are  too  generally  known,  to  juftify  the 
relation  of  them  here. 
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LORD  DONOUGHMORE. 


HE  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  famous  Hely 
Hutchinfon,  of  whom  Lord  Townfend  faid, 
that  if  his  Majefty  gave  him  the  whole  king- 
doms'of  'England  and  Irelandy  he  would  beg 
the  IJle  of  Man  for  a cabbage  garden. 

It  is  fingular,  that  he  was  a peer,  while  his 
father  was  a commoner.  His  father,  unwil- 
ling to  relinquifh  the  good  things  he  held,  re- 
fufed  a title,  but  obtained  it  for  his  lady,  and 
his  fon  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
in  the  life-time  of  the  father. 

He  is  an  admirable  fwordfman  ; and  though 
far  from  being  of  a quarrelfome  temper,  very 
ready  to  come  forward  in  affairs  of  honour. 
He  fought  feveral  duels ; and  one,  in  particu- 
lar, upon  occafion  of  his  father’s  ele&ion  at 
Cork,  with  a Mr.  Bagwell. 

He  fpeaks  often  and  well ; but  he  is  by 

no 
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no  means  an  inheritor  of  his  father’s  talents, 
though,  like  him,  he  is  fond  of  a good  thing . 

He  holds  the  places  of  a commiflioner  of 
the  cuftoms,  and  treafurer,  or  fecond  remem- 
brancer, of  the  exchequer. 
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LORD  LONGUEVILLE. 

ALTHOUGH  conftantly  voting  with  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  he  was  a popular 
character : — his  princely  fortune  of  20.000/. 
per  annum,  fet  him  above  all  fufpicion  of 
pecuniary  motives.  Such  is  his  parliamentary 
intereft,  that  he  brings  no  lefs  than  eight 
members  into  the  Irifn  Houfe. 

On  the  queftion  of  the  regency,  he  voted 
with  adminiftration,  as  he  does  upon  the 
queftion  of  the  union. 

As  a fpeaker,  his  lordfhip  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  early  in  life,  by  the  unaffected  eafe  of 
manner,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  replies. 

Being  the  reprefentative  of  a great  com- 
mercial city  (Cork),  he  has  particularly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  commerce  ; and  thereby 
ftored  a vigorous  and  active  mind  with  vari- 
ous and  ufeful  information. 

He,  at  times,  delivers  his  fentiments 
with  a degree  of  rapidity  not  favourable 
to  his  articulation,  and,  confident  of  the 

import- 
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importance  of  his  matter,  he  does  not 
beftow  a thought  on  the  graces  of  man- 
ner, or  the  embellifhments  of  language.  His 
manner  is,  however,  impreffive;  and  as  he 
ftudioufly  avoids  dilating  his  fpeeches,  by  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  perhaps  no 
member  of  the  Houfe,  when  rifing  to  fpeak, 
commands  more  attention. 

He  is  the  uncle  of  Arthur  O’Connor,  Efq. 
who  has  made  fo  much  noife.— See  O’Con- 
nor, page 
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O’BERNE, 

BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

FORMERLY  an  abbe  in  France.  He  af- 
terwards became  fecretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland*,  when  lord-lieutenant  in  1782; 
through  whofe  intereft,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lifmore,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oflory. 

He  is  for  the  union. 

* When  in  France,  he  played  at  tennis  with  Mr.  Fox, 
then  on  a tour,  by  wrhom  he  was  afterwards  introduced  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland. 
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LORD  BRISTOL, 

BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 

THIS  peer  and  prelate  is  one  of  the  moil 
eccentric  characters  of  the  prefent  period,  fer- 
tile as  it  is  in  every  thing  that  is  whimfical 
and  grotefque.  He  juftifies  the  obfervation 
of  the  famous  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who 
in  fpeaking  of  his  lordfhip’s  family,  re- 
marked, that  it  exhibited  a third  defcription 
in  the  human  race,  for  there  were  men , 
women , and  Harveys . 

He  was,  about  the  year  1784,  returned  as 
a delegate  to  the  military  convention  of  Dun- 
gannon in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  prefided 
in  the  national  convention,  then  fitting  in 
Dublin , whofe  avowed  objeCt  was  to  carry 
parliamentary  reform  even  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet : and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  turbulent  of  thofe  turbulent  times. 

An  inftance  of  this  difpofition  is  on  record, 
in  the  reply  of  his  lordfhip  to  one  of  his 
volunteer  companies,  couched  in  thefe  words  : 

F “ My 
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a My  principles  are  fixed  firm  as  the  rock  on 
<c  which  my  cathedral  is  founded : a convul- 
u fion  of  nature  may  {hake  the  one,  but  no 
iC  convulfion  of  nature  or  ftate,  can  move  the 
c<  other.” 

In  this  fit  of  patriotifm,  he  ereded  two 
fplendid  manfions  in  his  diocefe  of  Derry,  for- 
faking  his  lady,  relations,  and  his  original 
country,  to  live  the  reft  of  his  days  in  Ire-* 
land.  One  of  his  feats,  The  Down  Hill* 
{landing  on  a promontory,  walhed  by  the 
Atlantic,  he  enriched  with  the  moft  precious 
relics  of  Herculaneam  and  Pompee ; and  the 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh , 
is  a model  of  modern  magnificence. 

/ 

His  lordlhip,  a few  years  fince,  went  to 
Italy , to  colled  the  precious  fpoils  of  that 
once  interefting  country ; and  he  and  his 
antiques  have  {hared  the  fame  fate.— 

His  lordlhip  is  a prifoner  of  the  French, 
§nd  now  at  Milan . 

It  is  curious,  that  this  nobleman,  who  is 
now  arrefted  by  the  French  democrats,  was 

in 
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in  1784  furioufly  threatened  by  the  Irijh 
cabinet  with  the  fame  incarceration,  for  his 
violent  agitating  fpirit  in  that  kingdom. 

He  was,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  conducted  to  take  his 
feat  in  the  convention,  fitting  in  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  Derry  dragoons,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  late  Lord  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald. 

His  lordfhip’s  arms  are  ic  two  daggers \y 
—it  is  hoped  they  will  not  prove  ominous. 
His  motto  is,  “ Je  rioublierai  jamais fhould 
he  efcape,  he  will  have  reafon  to  remember  his 
prefent  aukward  fituation. 
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EARL  BELLAMONT*. 

\ 

THIS  nobleman  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Earl  of  Bellamont  in  1 767 : he  is  of 
the  family  of  the  Cootes  of  ColOONY. 

He  is  a man  of  gallantry  and  high  fpirits, 
and  will  not  foon  be  forgotten,  on  account  of 

his 


* It  has  been  faid  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  a beautiful  women,  whom  he  wanted  to  poflefs  011 
cheaper  terms  than  marriage  *,  but  that  finding  infuperable 
difficulties,  he  propofed  a private  marriage.  The  lady 
confented ; but  the  day  before  it  took  place,  fecretly  (and 
unknown  to  the  earl)  read  her  recantation  of  the  catholic 
religion.  After  the  ceremony,  the  earl  propofed  a jour- 
ney into  the  country , the  lady  however  had  taken  care  to  in- 
vite her  friends  in  town , in  her  new  name  of  Lady  Bella- 
mont. The  eclaireciflement  took  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  noble  earl : — but  the  deed  was  irrevocable. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of  the  celebrated 
Henry  Fielding. — 

The  fon  of  one  Booz  de  Paba,  a celebrated  Jew,  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  a young  Chriftian  lady.  His  father 
made  no  obje&ion  to  the  intended  wife’s  religion,  but  was 
greatly  diflatisfied  with  the  match,  on  account  of  her  fmall 
fortune ; in  confequence  of  which  he  refufed  his  confent. 
The  fon,  who  was  moil  defperately  in  love,  threatened  the 
* father 
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his  duel  with  the  prefent  Marquis  Townf- 
hend,  immediately  on  his  refignation  of  the 
viceroyfhip  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  badly 
wounded. 

His  lordfhip  is  poflefled  of  a ftrong  mind, 
fome  reading,  and  much  obfervation:  he  op- 
pofes  the  union,  although  a member  of  the 
Privy-council. 

As  a fpeaker  he  is  of  little  confideration  ; 
his  manner  is  difguftingly  pompous.  Once, 
fpeaking  of  own  county,  the  county  of  Cavan , 
he  thus  defcribed  it : “ It.  is  all  acclivity  and 

father  that  he  would  marry  her  without  his  confent ; and  the 
father,  in  his  turn,  threatened  that  he  would  not  give  him  a 
{hilling.  The  young  Jew  anfwered,  that  he  would  force 
him  to  it : and  that  if  he  refufed  dividing  his  fub (lance. with 
him,  he  would  get  himfelf  baptized , to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  Englifh  law,  which  afligns  to  a Jew  child,  becoming 
Chrijlian , the  half  of  his  father’s  property.  Booz,  con- 
founded at  this  anfwer,  went  to  confult  Fielding , to  know 
if  fuch  a law  really  exifted.  Firlding  told  him,  that  it 
certainly  did  exift,  and  was  in  full  force : but  added,  if  he 
would  give  him  ten  guineas,  he  would  put  him  in  a w ay  of 
fruftrating  his  fon’s  hopes,  fo  that  he  (hould  not  be  able  to 
get  a farthing. — Booz  inftantly  told  down  the  ten  guineas. 
Fielding,  having  pocketed  the  money,  told  him,  his  only 
remedy  was — to  turn  Christian  himself. 

f 3 i(  declivity. 
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“ declivity,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
“ horizontal  plane  ; the  hills  are  all  "rocks, 
4C  the  valleys  are  all  bogs,  and  the  people  all 
“ favages.” 

His  lordlhip  publifhes  his  own  fpeeches* 
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LORD  GLANDORE. 

His  lordfhip’s  father,  the  late  earl,  was, 
in  1771,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a Vifcount , 
by  the  title  of  Vifcount  Crojbie , of  Ardfert,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry;  and,  in  1776,  was  cre- 
ated an  Earl \ by  the  title  of  Giandore , in  the 
county  of  Cork.  His  lordfhip,  in  1745,  mar- 
ried Theodofa  Bligh,  third  daughter  of  John, 
firft  Earl  of  Darnley ; and  by  her  had  iffue 
two  fons,  Maurice , born  in  1749,  who  died 
the  fame  year,  and  John , Vifcount  Crojbie , 
born  in  1752,  the  prefent  earl,  who  fucceeded 
to  the  title,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1781. 

■ J i : . ’ f:  f; 

He  is  a tolerable  fpeaker,  fpeaks  often , and 
always  in  fupport  of  adminiftration. 

His  manners  are  perfectly  amiable  and 
pleafing ; and,  from  the  excellence  of  his 
private  chara&er,  he  is  held  in  univerfal 
eftimation. 
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LORD  PERRY, 

When  prefled  to  vote  for  the  union  is 
faid  to  have  made  this  reply  : “ I never  will 
“ give  my  aflent  to  a meafure,  which  feals  the 

ruin  of  my  country.  I am  at  prefent  in 
“ an  ill  ftate  of  health ; fhould  I continue  fo, 
u and  the  meafure  be  brought  forward,  I fhall 
u have  myfelf  carried  in  a litter  to  the  Houfe, 
<c  there  to  give  it  every  oppofition  in  my 

CL  5) 

“ power. 

, He  was  many  years  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons*,  and  a diltinguilhed  lawyer. 
In  debate,  he  was  rather  a nervous  rcafoner% 
than  a florid  orator. 

i . /y  , 

His  perfon , fome  years  back,  was  remark- 
ably graceful,  and  his  countenance  had  great 
animation  ; . he  is  now  very  old,  and  has  for 
nurny  years  been  the  idol  of  the  people. 

: 

* He  fucceeded  the  famous  John  Ponsonby,  father  to 
the  prefent  William  Brabazon  and  George  Ponfonby,  and 
brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Befborough. 
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LORD  ELY. 

THE  earldom  of  Ely,  many  years  back, 
became  extindt  in  the  perfon  of  an  ideot ; and 
this  nobleman’s  idiotifm  became  a fubjedt  of 
litigation  in  Ireland,  but  before  the  fadt  of 
his  being  an  ideot  could  be  eftablilhed,  he 
had  levied  fines,  fuffered  recoveries,  and  done 
other  legal  adds  to  bar  intails,  and  then  made 
a will  and  died. 

The  family  of  Hume , the  heirs  at  law,  put 
in  their  claim  to  this  immenfe  property, 
which  was  refilled  by.  the  family  of  Loftus, 
now  earls  of  Ely,  to  whom  the  late  earl  had 
devifed  it. 

This  caufe  was  of  equal  confequence  and 
celebrity  with  the  Dougles  caufe  ; and  excited 
thofe  commotions  and  contentions  of  family 
interefts,  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  After 
having  pafied  it’s  feveral  progreffive  ftages,  it 
was  the  firft  caufe  decided  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  after  the  appellant  jurifdidlion  had  been 
brought  back. 


It 
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It  is  neeeflary  to  obferve,  that'  the  decifion 
was  in  favour  of  Loftus. 

The  more  reafonable  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  now,  it  is  believed,  ardently  wifh  the 
rejioration  of  the  appellant  jurifdiBion  to  the 
kingdom  of  England, 

r.  . , * r*  . " • i ■ 

The  prefent  nobleman*  is  joint  poft-mafter 
with  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda — a man  of 
fortune,  and  extenfive  borough-intereft. 

He  votes  with  adminiftration. 


* Lord  Loftus,  fon  of  Lord  Ely,  takes  the  fame  fide 
m politics  with  his  father  ‘-both  are  place-men.  This 
nobleman  is  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer. 
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LORD  WESTMEATH. 

HIS  lordfhip  is  a defendant  of  the  family 
of  the  Nugents. 

He  is  an  advocate  for  the  union ; and  fup- 
ports  Lord  Clare,  although  divorced  from 
his  niece. 

He  is  but  an  indifferent  fpeaker ; his  voice 
Is  low  and  unharmonious,  and  his  pronunci- 
ation thick  and  indiftindt : his  adtion  is  nei- 
ther graceful  nor  otherwife,  but  ill  adapted  to 
an  orator : his  language  is  the  plain  un- 
adorned ftyle  of  common  converfation,  neither 
elevated  by  figure,  nor  glowing  with  energy, 
and  is  fomewhat  deficient  both  in  purity  and 
* corredtnefs.  In  argument,  he  is  diffufe  and 
defultory,  and  his  arrangement  is  the  child  of 
chance,  not  the  offspring  of  meditation. 

He  was  appointed  to  a very  lucrative  place 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. 


His 
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His  motto,  “ decrevi,”  feems  more  ap- 
plicable to  his  wife  than  himfelf ; — fince  fhe 
has  thought  proper  to  cbufe  for  herfelf 


r . * 
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LORD  DILLON. 

THIS  nobleman  is  the  brother  of  the  ce- 
lebrated “ Arthur  Dillon fo  well  known  at 
the  court  of  France,  who  was  guillotined, 
and  of  the  handfome  Dillon , the  favourite  of 
the  Queen  of  France,  who  was  maflacred. 

He  poffelTes  conflderable  property,  power, 
and  influence,  which  he  exerts  in  favour  of 
the  Union, 
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DR.  WILLIAM  DIXON, 

BISHOP  QF  DOWN, 

THIS  reverend  prelate  is  Mr.  Fox’s 
bifhop,  and  is  confidered  a man  of  profound 
erudition.  Re  is  a fine  fpeaker,  and  is  faid, 
in  manner  and  character,  very  much  to  re^ 
femble  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Landaff. 

He  poflefles  a fine  commanding  perfon, 
is  a man  of  great  charity,  and  exercifes 
a forbearance  and  humanity  to  his  tenants, 
unhappily,  very  uncommon  in  Ireland. 

His  arms  are  two  keys,  and  the  minifter 
has  not  yet  found  the  fuccefsful  method  of 
ufing  them,  He  oppofes  the  Union. 
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LORD  BANTRY 

Was  made  a peer  in  1797,  from  the  ac- 
tive part  he  took,  upon  the  French  landing 
in  Bantry  Bay. 

He  poflefles  large  property,  which  he  in- 
herits through  his  grandfather,  who  made 
an  immenfe  fortune  in  the  profeffion  of  the 
law. 

He  is  a warm  fupporter  of  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  and  an  advocate  for  the 
union. 
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LORD  MORNINGTON. 

THIS  nobleman  holds  the  place  of  chief 
remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  and  is  lately 
gone  out  governor-general  of  Bengal. 

He  is  a knight  of  St.  Patrick,  and  has 
been  uniformly  patronized  by  the  Englifh 
minifter,  to  whom  he  owes  his  prefent  ele- 
vation*. • 

His  Irifh  eflate  is  a very  fmall  one,  and 
the  manlion-houfe  upon  it  going  to  ruin. 


* When  Lord  North  was  inftalled  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford , Lord  Mornington  (a  ftudent  there) 
was  appointed  to  addrefs  his  lordfhip  in  a fet  fpeech,  and 
he  fpoke  with  fo  much  eloquence  and  energy,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  new  chancellor,  who  introduced 
him  among  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  paid  him  the 
higheft  compliments  j neverthelefs,  the  firft  entry  of  Lord 
Mornington  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  diflinguifhed 
by  his  pronouncing  a violent  philippic  againft  Lord  North. 
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DR.  YOUNG, 

BISHOP  OF  CLONFERT, 

Is  the  youngeft  fon  of  a very  refpedtable 
family,  in  the  county  of  Rofcommon. 

A mitre  is  here  placed  on  the  brow  of  one 
who  does  honour  to  human  nature ; it  is  not 
the  meed  of  political  proftitution  to  a fawning 
fycophant,  or  expecftant’s  relative,  it  is  the 
pure  reward  of  virtue  and  talent,  and  will  re- 
main an  eternal  proof  of  the  difcriminating 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  donor. 

Of  all  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dr, 
Young  has  long  been  the  mod:  diftinguifhed. 
To  an  almoft  intuitive  quicknefs  of  percep- 
tion, he  unites  depth  of  thought  and  a 
foundnefs  of  judgment,  generally  incompa- 
tible with  brilliancy  of  fancy. 

A numerous  family,  a heavy  portion  of 
collegiate  duty,  and  a very  delicate  conftitu- 
tion,  mud:  have  retarded,  but  fortunately 
did  not  prevent,  the  exercife  of  thefe  extra- 
ordinary qualities.  It  was  referved  for  him, 

to 
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to  tread  the  intricate  paths  of  fcience,  which 
the  immortal  Newton  had.  not  fully  ex- 
plored, and  to  complete  parts  of  his  Prin - 
cipia,  which  that  godlike  being  left  un- 
finifhed.  ' 

f . 

His  Eflay  on  Sounds  has  been  read  and  ad- 
mired by  all  the  literati  of  Europe ; l^ut  the 
author  remained  unhonoured  and  unpatron- 
izcd,  till  Cornwallis  drew  him  forth 
from  the  humble  fhade  of  academic  retire- 
ment. 

As  a political  charadter,  Dr.  Young  uni- 
formly maintained  the  independent  intereft 
of  the  univerflty  againft  minifterial  influence, 
which  had  even  infinuated  itfelf  there , to 
poifon  the  fountain  of  fcience. 

His  popularity,  as  a tutor,  gave  him  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  ftudents  for  pupils,  and,  as 
virtue  and  affedtion  drew  them  irrefiftably  to 
his  fide,  he  became  neceflarily  inverted  with 
an  influence  which  he  would  have  rather 
fhunned ; but  that  being  impoflible,  he  con- 
ducted himfelf  with  manly  fpirit  and  for- 
titude. 


In 
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In  private  life,  no  man  was  ever  more 
admired,  or  more  juftly  fo  ; in  him,  the  mod 
extenfive  reading,  the  greatefl:  literary  ac- 
quirements, weighty  talents,  and  exemplary 
piety!  did  not  degenerate  into  monkifh  au- 
fterit^,  or  fwell  into  difgufting  felf-import- 
ance  : — <c  In  wit  a man,  fimplicity  a child/9 
His  comprehenfive  mind  can  defcend  from  its 
philofophic  heights,  and  indulge  in  all  the 
playfulnefs  and  vivacity  of  youth,  which, 
inftead  of  approaching  with  awe,  is  always 
enamoured  with  his  fociety,  as  well  as  in- 
ftru&ed  by  his  precepts  and  example. 
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LORD  MOUNTJOY, 

Son  of  the  late  Lord  Mountjoy  (formerly 
the  celebrated  Luke  Gardner),  killed  by 
the  rebels  in  the  late  rebellion. 

His  grandfather  was  originally  in  a very 
low  llation,  and  afterwards  a land  fteward,  in 
which  fituation  he  made  a large  fortune.  It 
has  been  reported  of  him,  that  one  day,  flap- 
ping into  his  carriage,  as  the  witty  Earl  of 
Ross  was  pafiing  by,  his  lordfhip  obierved, 
that  he  wondered  Mr.  Gardner  did  not  fome- 
times  make  a miftake,  by  flapping  behind  the 
carriage  inftead  of  into  it.  “ It  is  always  bet- 
ter,0 replied  Gardner,  <6  to  ftep  into  a car- 
riage than  out  of  one  alluding  to  his  lord- 
fhip 's  distresses  at  the  time,  brought  upon 
him  by  diflipation  and  extravagance. 

The  prefent  young  nobleman  poflefles  no 
great  vigour  of  mind,  or  flxength  of  genius  ; 
his  language,  when  he  fpeaks,  is  plain  and 
Ample,  and  his  manner  cold  and  inlipid. 

He  is  the  devoted  fervant  of  adminiftration. 
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LORD  MUSKERRY. 

THIS  nobleman  pofleffes  large  property, 
is  a courtier,  and  a warm  advocate  for  the 
union. 

His  motto  is  “ Forti  & jideli  nihil  difficile” 
and  he  applies  it  to  the  event  of  his  favourite 
political  meafure. 
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LORD  O’NEAL, 

l 

Is  defcended  from  the  Hi  Neals,  for- 
merly kings  of  Ulfter,  who  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions gave  monarchs  to  Ireland. 

The  late  Lord  John  O’Neil,  of  Shanes- 
Cajile , was  made  a peer  about  twelve  years 
fince.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  feconded  the 
bill  brought  in  to  favour  the  Romah-catholics, 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  then  Luke  Gardner, 
and  that  both  thefe  noblemen  fell,  fighting 
againft  the  infurgents. 

r 

Lord  O’Neil  was  in  perfon  well  propor- 
tioned, majeftic,  handfome,  and  a moft  ex- 
cellent private  chara&er. 

/ 

He  feldom  fpoke,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
much  above  mediocrity ; he  was  for  a long 
time  confidered  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
fupporters  of  oppofition. 

The  prefent  lord  is  but  a youth. 
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LORD  ROKEBY, 

HIS  lordlhip’s  political  fentiments,  are 
ftrongly  marked  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis againft  the  union.  His  motto  is 
appropriate  (non  nobis  solum,  sed  toto 
mundo  nati),  and  correfponds  with  the 
conduct  of  his  life. 

He  is  defcended  from  a very  old  and  re- 
peftable  family,  being  a branch  of  the  Robin- 
sons of  Struan,  in  Scotland,  whence  his 
anceflors  emerged  about  150  years  fmce, 
and  fettled  in  Kent. 

Sir  Septimus  Robinson,  Knt.  father  of 
the  prefent  peer,  was  gentleman  ufher  to 
George  the  Second;  he  gave  his  fon  Mat- 
thew an  excellent  education,  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  never  fufpedted  by  the  old  courtier, 
that  he  would  become  one  of  the  moft  fturdy 
patriots  of  his  age,  a “ Whig,”  according 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  as  fuch, 
an  affertor  of  the  true  principles  of  Englifli 
liberty,  which  called  on  William  the  Third, 
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and  placed  the  prefent  illuftrious  family  oft 
the  throne.  After  a good  foundation  of  claf- 
fical  learning,  he  fent  him  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  for  feveral  years,  and 
appears  to  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  his  ftudies,  for  he  procured  a fellowfhip 
there,  which  he  retains  to  this  day. 

In  1754,  he  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  his  eftate  in  Eaft  Kent,  and 
lived  at  his  manfion  there,  with  all  the  eafy 
affluence,  hofpitality,  and  fplendour,  that 
charadterifed  the  Englifh  gentry  of  that  day, 
when  a land-tax  at  about  two  (hillings  in 
the  pound*  and  a trifling  malt-tax,  confti- 
tuted  their  only  burdens. 

During  the  winter,  part  of  his  time  was 
fpent  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  he  was  accuftomed  to  pafs  away  a 
month  or  two  at  Sandgate-caftle,  where  he 
enjoyed  a changing  prolpedt  of  th$  coaft  of 
France. 

In  conlequence  of  his  ^icinity  to  Canter- 
bury, and  a family  connexion  with  that  place, 

he 
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he  had  many  opportunities  of  cultivating  an  in- 
timacy with  the  principal  inhabitants.  Being 
a man  of  engaging  manners,  fhrewd  fenfe, 
and  independent  fortune,  they  determined  to 
nominate  him  their  reprefentative  on  the 
iirft  vacancy;  he  was  accordingly  brought 
into  parliament,  and  he  faithfully  difcharged 
all  the  important  duties  annexed  to  that 
fituation,  for  a long  feries  of  years. 

We  find  Mr.  Robinfon,  during  the  whole 
of  the  American  war,  one  of  the  moft  flre- 
nuous  oppofers  of  a meafure,  pregnant  with 
gigantic  mifchief,  and  which  by  the  enor- 
mous encreafe  of  our  national  debt,  gene- 
rated oppreffive  taxes,  and  became  the  parent 
of  incalculable  misfortunes,  to  ourfelves  and 
our  pofterity. 

/ * - ' ' N V 

He  publifhed  a pamphlet  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt,  which  was  confidered  the  moft  able 
production  of  the  day,  therein  predicting 
what  would  follow,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  fee  all  thofe  predictions  verified,  him- 
felf  retiring  from  this  wretched  fcene  of 
politics  with  virtuous  indignation,  and  from 

this 
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this  period,  paffing  the  life  of  a private 
gentleman. 

About  this  time  he  let  his  beard  grow, 
till  it  attained  its  prefent  patriarchal  length. 

In  1794,  he  fucceeded  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Richard  Robinfon,  Bifhop  of 
Armagh  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Baron 
Rokeby,  of  the  fame  kingdom,  to  his  honours 
as  an  Irifh  peer.  The  patent  of  creation 
was  granted  to  that  dignitary  26th  February, 
3777,  and  by  it  the  remnant  veils  in  the 
prefent  lord. 

His  food  principally  confifls  of  beef  tea, 
which  is  always  ready  for  him  on  a fideboard  ; 
and  he  is  very  abltemious  in  refpedl  to  drink, 
water  being  efteemed  by  him,  as  fuperior  to 
all  other  liquids  whatever.  He  abhors  fires 
and  delights  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
air,  without  any  other  canopy  than  the  hea- 
vens ; even  in  winter  his  windows  are  gene- 
rally open.  He  was  much  attached  to  the 
fair  fex  in  his  youth,  and  even  now  is  faid  to 
be  a great  admirer  of  female  beauty. 


In 
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In  refpedt  to  politics,  his  condudt  through 
life,  and  to  this  very  hour,  has  been  emi- 
nently confident ; it  is  to  principles  not 
men,  that  he  looks  up,  and  he  feems  to  con- 
iider  a Stuart  or  a Guelph,  entitled  to  our 
praife  or  our  hatred,  not  on  account  of  their 
names  (for  thefe  have  no  magic  with  him), 
but  the  difference  of  their  refpedtive  modes 
of  government. 

V 

At  the  laft  general  election,  he  croffed  the 
country  to  Lenha?n , and  at  the  Chequers  inn, 
at  which  he  halted,  was  furrounded  by  the 
country  people  from  all  the  adjoining  parts, 
who  took  him  for  a Turk.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Poll-booth,  and  gave  his  vote 
for  his  old  friend  Filmer  Honeywood. 

Many  ridiculous  dories  are  fabricated  re- 
fpefting  him,  and  among  others,  that  he 
will  not  permit  any  of  his  tenants  to  fow 
barley,  becaufe  barley  may  be  converted  into 
malt,  and  malt  would  pay  a tax  towards  car- 
rying on  the  war,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
an  unjud  one,  &c. 

The  family  of  Lord  Rokeby,  has  long 

pofleffed 
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pofTeiTed  a literary  turn,  and  he  himfelf  may 
juftly  be  conlidered  as  a man  of  letters.  It 
was  a relative  of  his,  who  wrote  the  cele- 
brated treatife  on  gavelkind . His  eldeft 
fitter,  Mrs.  Montagu,  has  triumphantly 
defended  the  memory  and  genius  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  againft  the  criticifms,  perhaps  of  the 
greateft  man  of  the  day  (Voltaire).  His 
other  fitter,  Mrs.  Scott  who  died  in  1795, 
wrote  feveral  novels,  fome  of  which  have 
attained  confiderable  reputation ; his  nephew 
and  fuccefibr,  Morris  Robinfon,  has  a tafte 
for  poetry ; and  Matthew  Montagu,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  and  heir  to  the  cele- 
brated lady  of  the  fame  name,  is  author  of  a 
pamphlet  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration. 

As  for  his  lordfhip  himfelf,  he  publifhed 
the  valuable,  and  now  very  fcarce  tradt 
alluded  to  before,  at  an  age  when  moft 
old  men  think  only  of  themfelves,  he  has 
not  been  inattentive  to  what  he  confiders 
the  deareft  interefts  of  his  country,  having  in 
1 J97  publiihed  another  excellent  pamphlet, 
entitled,  tc  An  Addrefs  to  the  County  of 
“ Kent,  on  their  petition  to  the  King,  for 
“ removing  from  the  councils  of  his  Majefty, 
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“ his  prefent  Minifters,  and  for  adopting 
“ proper  means  to  procure  a fpeedy  and 
“ happy  Peace  together  with  a Poftfcript, 
<c  concerning  the  Treaty  between  the  Em- 
“ peror  of  Germany  and  France,  and  con* 
“ cerning  our  domeftic  fituation  in  time  to 
iC  come/’ 

In  fhort,  his  lordfhip,  even  independent  of 
his  beard , which  alone  attradls  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude,  may  be  confidered  as  a very 
Angular  man. 


LORD 
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LORD  ENNISKELLEN. 

THIS  nobleman  has  the  charafter  of  great 
fpirit  and  intrepidity,  of  which  his  eloquence 
partakes. 

He  is  one  of  the  boldeft  fpeakers  in  the 
Houfe,  without  the  overbearing,  obtrufive 
manner  of  certain  other  fpeakers. 

He  prefided  at  a court  martial  that  tried 
one  Hugh  Woolagan  for  murder,  and  ac- 
quitted him.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  fo 
convinced  of  the  delinquent’s  guilt,  and  con- 
fequently  diflatisfied  with  this  determination, 
that  he  diffolved  the  court  martial,  to  the 
great  offence  of  his  lordfhip. 

His  lordfhip  oppofes  the  union. 
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LORD  FARNHAM. 

THIS  nobleman  is  the  brother  of  the  late 
Robert,  Earl  of  Farnham,  who  made  a large 
fortune  by  the  law. 

He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  very  able  in 
the  law  and  doftrine  of  chances,  for  he 
played  deep  and  fuccefsfully. 

The  prefent  nobleman  was  alfo  bred  a 
lawyer,  and  now  holds  the  place  of  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

He  was  formerly  Barry,  and  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Maxwell  *,  a diftinguifh- 
ed  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the 
time  of  Flood,  and  remarkable  for  his  great 
conftitutional  knowledge. 

He  is  a temperate  fupporter  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  perfectly  refpedtable  in  private 
life. 

* Earl  Robert  had  an  only  fon,  Lord  Viscount 
Maxwell,  who  died  at  the  Hot-wells  at  Briftol,  fome 
* years  fince,  and  an  only  daughter  Lady  Harriet,  who 
afterwards  married  the  celebrated  Dennis  Daly. 
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THIS  nobleman’s  opinion  is  favourable  to 
the  union,  thinking  it  would  benefit  his  coun- 
try ; but  from  the  temper  of  the  people  upon 
the  fubject,  and  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs 
in  Ireland,  votes  againft  it.  He  fpeaks  often, 
but  is  a very  indifferent  fpeaker. 

4 

He  is  an  Englifh  baron,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Clifton,  is  high  fie  ward  of  Gravefend, 
and  Milton  in  Kent,  and  groom  of  the  flole 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — a man  of  large  pof- 
feffions  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  of  an 
ancient  and  refpe&able  family,  and,  what  is 
yet  more  valuable,  of  an  amiable  temper  and 
dilpofiticfn. 
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EARL  OF  BESBOROUGH. 

HE  is  the  head  of  the  Ponfonby  family, 
who  have  been  many  centuries  fettled  in  Ire- 
land, and  were  originally  from  Normandy. 

They  enjoy  landed  property  to  the  amount 
of  30,0001.  per  annum ; which  has  ever 
been  applied  to  the  beft  of  purpofes,  being 
one  of  the  mod  liberal,  charitable,  and 
humane  of  mankind. 

The  Ioffes  his  tenants  fuftained,  on  account 
of  the  laft  lord , being  an  abfentee , the  prefent 
-lord  made  up  to  them. 

He  is  firft  coufin  to  that  diftinguifhed 
lawyer,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  and  is  a 
man  of  the  mod  amiable  and  mild  manners. 
Without  at  all  affecting  the  chara&er  of  an 
orator,  he  is  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and  much 
attended  to. 

He  takes  a decided  part  againft  the  union. 
-—See  Lord  Perry,  page  72.. 
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LORD  FITZWILLIAM  *. 


THIS  nobleman  Is  here  introduced  for  the 
purpofe  of  briefly  obferving  upon  his  con- 
duct when  viceroy,  and  his  confequent  popu- 
larity. 

He  is  nearly  related  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  certainly  adopted  his  poli- 
tical 


* This  nobleman’s  family  has  been  always  noted  for 
their  liberality,  and  his  lordfhip  keeps  up  the  firm  of  his 
noble  houfe. 

William  Fitzwilliam,  the  founder  of  his  family,  was  al- 
derman of  Bread-ftreet  ward,  in  1506 : before  his  death  he 
forgave  all  his  debtors,  and  wrote  on  the  erafed  accounts  of 
each,  Amore  Dei  remitto.  Cardinal  Wolfey  was  the  chief 
means  of  the  worthy  alderman  acquiring  his  fortune.  After 
the  fall  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  very  hofpitably 
entertained  him,  at  his  feat  at  Malton  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  where  the  prefent  earl  refides.  Henry  VIII.  was  fo 
enraged  at  this,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and  faid,  “ Ha ! ha ! 
“ how  comes  it,  ha  \ that  you  dare  entertain  a traitor  ? ha !” 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  modeftly  replied,  “ Pleafe  your  highnefs, 
“ I did  it  not  from  difloyalty,  but  gratitude.”  The  angry 
monarch  here  interrupted  him  by  “ ha ! ha !”  the  ufual  in- 
terjections of  his  rage.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  with  the  tear  of 
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tical  principles : having  (hewn,  in  every  pub- 
lic fituation  in  which  he  has  a<rted,  the 
greateft  regard  and  attention  to  civil  liberty. 

When  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  it  was  on  the  con- 
dition, that  he  fhould  have  the  power  of  re- 
ftoring  the  catholics  to  their  civil  rights  as 
citizens.  Arriving  in  Ireland  with  fuch 
powers  and  intentions,  he  was  received  as  the 
faviour  of  the  country ; but  no  fooner  did  he 
attempt  to  prepare  for  conferring  on  the  peo- 
ple the  bleffings  of  freedom,  which  he  con- 
ceived himfelf  inverted  with  fufficient  autho- 
rity to  beftow,  than  he  found  his  powers  re- 
ftri&ed,  and  himfelf  infulted  and  deluded. 
Indignant  at  fuch  treatment,  he  determined 
to  refign  a power,  that  only  mocked  him  with 
pageantry  without  efficiency. 

gratitude  in  his  eye,  and  the  burft  of  loyalty  in  his  bofom, 
continued,  <c  From  gratitude,  as  he  was  my  old  matter, 
t(  and  the  means  of  my  greateft  fortunes.”  Impetuous 
Harry  was  fomuch  pleafed  with  the  anfwer,  that  he  took  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  faid,  “ Such  gratitude,  ha  ! fhall 
“ never  want  a matter.  Come  into  my  fervice,  worthy 
((  man,  and  teach  my  other  fervants  gratitude,  for  but 
u few  of  them  have  any.”  He  then  knighted  him  on  the 
fpot,  and  fwore  him  in  a privy-counfellor. 

H 2 
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Other  circumftances  alfo,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  not  a little  contributed  to  this  removal. 

During  the  fhort  time  his  lordfhip  re- 
mained in  office,  he  examined  and  dete&ed 
the  abufes  of  the  public  expenditure  ; and  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  it,  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  Englifh  treafury-board : thus 
ere&ing  a complete  refponfibility  for  origi- 
nating, checking,  and  ordering  the  iffues  of 
money.  Finding  the  treafury-board  a mere 
fmecure,  and  fupported  by  a great  national 
expence,  purchafed  by  falaries  to  former  vice- 
treafurers,  the  receipts  and  accounts  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer,  who  united  in  himfelf 
the  whole  functions  of  the  treafury,  he  made 
it  effective,  and  reformed  its  abufes. 

Among  the  different  removals,  thofe  of  Mr. 
Beresford,  and  his  fon,  from  the  different 
offices  of  mintjier , commifioner  of  the  treafury , 
fore-keeper  and  hanker , appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  noble  earl’s  recal. 

Mr.  Rerecord  is  notorioufly  the  devoted 
agent  of  Englifh  influence  ; and,  for  nearly 
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thefe  laft  thirty  years,  has  uniformly  voted 
with  every  adminiftration. 

His  lordfhip  inherits  from  his  uncle,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  very  large  eftates  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford— not 
lefs  than  2o,oool.  per  annum. 
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EARL  OF  ATBLONE. 


OF  the  JirJi  earl,  Bifiop  Burnet  relates, 
that  his  extenfive  grants  from  King  William, 
were  the  only  letters  patent  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes  that  were  confirmed  by  the  Irifh  par- 
liament. 

This  law  pafled  in  the  feventh  year  of 
King  William,  for  confirming  the  outlawries 
and  attainders  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick  and 
others,  and  for  confirming  feveral  grants  and 
patents  made  to  Goddart , Earl  of  Ath- 
lone.  When  this  grant  wras  confirmed  by 
a private  ftatute  in  Ireland,  it  could  not  be 
reaffumed  by  the  general  ad:  of  reaflumption, 
pafled  in  1698  in  England  ; and  the  earl 
prudently  fold  his  grant,  and  retired  to 
Holland,  where  his  defendants  lived  till  the 
French  invaded  that  country  in  1794.  Thus 
Ireland  is  now  to  pay  for  the  prodigality  of 
the  family,  by  an  enormous  penfion,  which 
has  lived  out  of  the  country  for  a century. 
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He  is  the  defcendant  of  General  Glnckill , 
who  commanded  at  Aughrim  for  King  Wil- 
liam. and  afterwards  took  Limerick,  which 
King  William  belieged  in  perfon,  but  was 
compelled  to  raife  the  liege. 

* * J \ 
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LORD  CLERMONT. 

THIS  nobleman  has  an  appointment  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  eftablifhment.  Within 
the  fpace  of  a very  few  years  he  has  paffed 
through  no  lefs  than  three  different  degrees 
of  nobility. 

He  claims  his  defcent  from  Sir  John  For - 
tefcue , the  celebrated  lord  chief-juftlce  of 
England ; and  his  family  have  been  many 
years  fettled  in  the  county  of  Lowth  in 
Ireland. 

He  favours  the  union. 
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MARQUIS  OF  LANS  DOWN. 


THIS  nobleman,  who  is  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne in  Ireland,  poffefles  very  confiderable 
eflates  in  that  kingdom. 

As  he  conjlantly  refides  in  England,  where 
he  alfo  enjoys  a large  property,  and  is  en- 
titled, as  a marquis,  to  a feat  in  our  Houfe  of 
Lords,  it  certainly  is  his  intereft  that  the  pro- 
jected union  of  the  two  countries,  fhould 
take  place.  His  lordihip  has  feldom  been 
known  to  negledt  his  private  intereft ; and  it 
therefore  is  no  matter  of  furprife,  if,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  he  forgets  his  ufual  hoftility 
to  m.inifters,  and  vigoroufly  fupports.  their 
favourite  union. 

Some  weeks  back  this  nobte  marquis,  inv 
the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  delivered  a long 
and  able  fpeech  in  recommendation  of  this 
meafure ; and  it  was  generally  reported,  that 
had  the  opposition  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
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Lords  been  in  any  wife  formidable,  his  lord- 
fhip  would,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
the  meafure,  have  taken  his  feat  in  that  af- 
fembly. 
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EARL  MOIRA. 

THIS  noble  lord  is  alfo  a peer  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  Baron  Rawdon,  and 
(hould  an  union  be  carried  into  effed:,  can 
lofe  nothing  of  his  legiflative  importance. 
Though  poffeffed  of  much  property  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  here,  he  very  little  refides  in 
that  country,  and  confequently  can  feel  no 
manner  of  perfonal  inconvenience  from  at- 
tendance on  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Lords. 

His  lordfhip,  equally  refpedtable  in  point 
of  private  and  public  character,  however  op- 
posite to  adminiftration  in  his  general  con- 
dud:,  does  not  hefitate  on  the  queftion  of  a 
legiflative  union,  to  grace  the  lift  of  their 
fupporters  with  the  fandion  of  his  name. 
Such  is  the  high  idea  of  this  nobleman’s  in- 
tegrity and  talents  entertained  in  both  king- 
doms, that  his  co-operation  in  this  import- 
ant affair,  is  of  Angular  moment  to  minifters. 
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MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM*. 

THIS  nobleman  enjoys  the  title  and 
eftates  of  the  late  Earl  Nugent,  in  right 
of  his  wife  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman. 

The 

• 

* The  late  earl,  his  father-in-law,  filled  fo  large  a fpace. 
in  life,  and  went  through  fo  long  a courfe  of  political  ad- 
venture and  viciffitude,  that  he  cannot  properly  pafs  un- 
noticed here. 

He  died  a few  years  fince,  aged  eighty-feven. 

He  camefirft  intoparliamentforSt.Maws,intheyeari74i, 
which  was  his  own  borough  in  right  of  his  wife  ( Craggs)* 
He  was  re-ele&ed  for  the  fame  in  1747;  and  foon  after 
was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  houlhold  to  the  prefent 
king’s  father.  When  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  celebrated  coa- 
lition adminiftration  in  1757,  he  was  made  a lord  of  the 
treafury  : ana  the  year  before  the  late  king  died,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  vice-treafurers  of  Ireland.  In  17 66, 
he  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  trade  ; but  two  years  after, 
he  refigned  that  poll ; and  was  re-appointed  one  of  the 
vice-treafurers  of  Ireland.  This  was  the  laft  place  he 
held,  and  he  refigned  it  in  1782. 

In  politics  he  was  one  of  that  party,  who  call  themfelves 
the  King's  friends . They  are  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories ; 
but  occafionally  both. 

He  was  created  Vifcount  Clare  (in  Ireland)  in  1 766 ; 
and  earl  Nugent,  in  the  fame  kingdom,  in  1776,  with 
remainder  to  the  prefent  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 


He 


MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  l.Og 

The  Irilh  eftates  are  faid  to  be  upwards  of 
15,0001.  per  annum. — The  Englifh  eftates 
are  alfo  confiderable  ; together  with  what 
Lord  Mel  com  be  calls  marketable  ware,  viz. 
the  borough  of  St.  Maws.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Melcombe  eftate  alfo  fell  to  the  prefent 
Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

He  has  been  twice  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land— and  is  a warm  advocate  for  the  prefent 
Tneafure  of  the  union. 

He  married,  firft,  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal, 
by  whom  he  had  a fon,  Edmund,  a colonel  in  the  army, 
who  died  in  1771:  fhe  died  in  1731.  He  married, 
fecondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Craggs, 
from  whom  he  took  the  name  of  Craggs:  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  fh'e  was  the  widow  of  John  Knight,  Efq.  of  Gof- 
field-hall,  in  EflTex.  So  that  by  her  he  got  his  borough  in 
Cornwall,  and  his  eftate  in  Eflex.  By  this  lady  he  had  a 
daughter,  Mary,  married  in  1775,  to  the  prefent  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  as  above-mentioned.  He  married,  thirdly, 
the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Berkeley,  mother  of  the  prefent 
Earl  Berkeley,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter,  Louifa,  who,  in 
1784,  married  Capt.  Harvey  of  the  navy. 

His  lordfhip  was  a votary  of  the  mufes,  and  fome  of  his 
odes  are  faid  to  be  p ode  fled  of  the  true  Horatian  fire. 
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Note  (a) 

November  13,  1784,  King’s- Bench,  Ireland. 

The  King  againft  Reilly. 

THIS  being  the  day  appointed  for  fliewing  caufe  why 
an  attachment  fhould  not  be  granted  againft  Henry  Ste-' 
vens  Reilly,  efq.  high-ftieriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  in 
eonfequence  of  an  application  made  by  the  attorney- 
general. 

Mr.  Caldbeck  opened  the  buftnefs  on  the  part  of  the 
fheriff,  by  dating  the  affidavit  on  which  the  application  had 
been  made.  It  contained  copies  of  a requeft  made  by  cer- 
tain perfons  to  the  high-fheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
that  he  would  call  the  power  of  his  county  ; of  his  fummons 
to  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  his  county  ; of  the 
proceedings  of  a meeting  held  purfuant  to  his  fummons 
on  the  31ft  of  July  laft ; and  alfo  the  proceeding  of  an 
adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  Auguft ; all  taken 
from  the  Dublin  Evening  Poft. — The  affidavit  was  made 
to  Thomas  Green,  fcrivener. 

So  far  this  gentleman  fwears  to  what  he  read  in  a newf- 
paper ; he  then  fwears  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  meeting, 
believes  thefe  to  be  the  refolutions  palled  there,  and  that 
the  original  copy  was  iigned  by  Mr.  Reilly. 

This  affidavit  is  not  fufficient  ground  for  an  attach- 
ment : I have  always  found  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  that  when  a man  is  charged  criminally,  the  charge 
rnuft  be  diredt  and  clear,  and  that  hearfay  evidence  cannot 
be  a juft  foundation  for  an  attachment. 

The  only  fadts  to  which  Mr.  Green  fwears,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  are,  that  he  read  a newfpaper,  and  that  he 
was  prelent  at  a meeting  To  thefe  fadts  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  Mr.  Reilly  to  have  troubled  the  court 
with  any  anl'wer;  yet  thefe  are  the  only  fadts  to  which 
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an  anfwer  could  have  been  expedted,  and  neither  of  diem 
can  be  admitted  as  ground  for  an  attachment. 

An  attachment  is  a procefs,  iffuing  out  of  the  court  of 
King’s -bench,  to  bring  in  the  perfon  of  one  accufed  of 
contempt,  that  he  may  clear  himfelf,  if  he  can.  It  is  a 
legal  procefs,  where  the  perfon  is  under  controul  of  the 
court;  but  it  is  .not  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juflice,  and  is 
proper  only  in  certain  cafes. 

In  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word,  every  offence  againft  the 
law  is  a contempt.  In  every  indidtment  for  high-treafon, 
or  murder,  the  priloner  is  charged  with  a contempt;  but 
for  theie  contempts  the  law  has  provided  remedies.  They 
are  general  contempts  of  law  ; particular  contempts  are 
thofe  which  affedt  any  particular  court.  When  thefe 
laft  charges  unite,  the  general  contempt  increafes  the 
other.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  talk  of  attaching  a man 
who  is  guilty  of  murder.  It  is  the  happinefs  and  boaft  of 
the  fubjedt,  that,  in  all  cafes  of  general  contempt,  he  is  en- 
titled to  trial  by  jury. 

The  Chief  JujUce  objedledthat  all  contempts  come  under 
this  defcription  of  general  contempts ; becaufe  it  is  the 
offence  againft  the  law,  and  not  againll  particular  perfons, 
that  is  punifhed. 

Mr.  Caldbeck.  One  point  of  difference  is,  that,  in 
general  contempts,  the  prifoner  only  pleads  not  guilty  ; in 
particular  contempts,  he  is  called  upon  to  clear  jlai mfelf  by 

oath. 

Mr.  Juflice  Rebinfort . Mr.  Reilly  had  not  pleaded 
at  all. 

Mr.  Caldbeck . This  is  not  a new  trial. — I fhall  now 
fhew  what  are  thofe  contempts  for  which  this  court  will 
grant  attachments,  and  that  this  cafe  is  not  one.  In  2 
Hawkins,  140 — 155,  are  all  the  authorities  that  relate  to 
this  cafe,  and  a lift  of  perfpns  who  are  liable  to  attach- 
ments; among  the  latter,  fheriffs  are  mentioned.  Thepe 
are  feveral  cafes  enumerated,  in  which  fheriffs  may  be 
attached  ; as  where  they  negledt  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  court,  or  execute  them  opprefhvely,  or  ineffectually, 
or  where  they  make  falfe  returns,  or  where  they  take 
money  for  neglecting  their  dutv ; but,  in  all  other  cales, 
they  are  to  be  profecuted  like  other  men,  by  information 
or  indictment. — Other  men  may  be  guilty  of  contempts, 
by  contempt  of  writs,  outrages  in  the  prefence  of  the 
court,  or  by  deceits  and  impofitions  on  the  court. 
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As  to  the  nature  of  the  attachment,  it  is  intended  either 
to  bring  in  the  party,  or  to  punifh  them  for  an  offence 
committed  in  the  prefence  of  the  court.  The  firft  is  the 
proper  ufe,  for  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  the 
prefence  of  the  court,  the  party  may  be  committed  imme- 
diately in  a fummary  way.  One  cafe,  in  which  a man 
cannot  be  committed,  is,  when  there  is  not  any  pofitive 
charge,  which  is  the  cafe  with  my  client.  In  common 
criminal  cafes,  a prifoner  pleads  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  but 
not  on  oath — but  in  cafe  of  attachment,  the  defendant  is 
obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath.  Now  this  is  a pradtice 
contrary  to  every  idea  of  good  government,  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  law ; and  thefe  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  dignity  of  any  particular  Court.  In  all  other 
cafes,  a man  is  not  permitted  to  criminate  himfelf,  and 
even  if  he  acknowledge  his  offence  upon  oath,  fome 
judges  are  of  opinion,  that  his  confeffion  ought  not  to  be 
pleaded  againft  him.  When  this  is  not  admitted  in  cafes 
of  high-treafon,  in  cafes  of  violence  committed  againft  the 
head  of  the  ftate, — fhall  a man  for  contempt  of  any  par- 
ticular court,  be  put  to  this  fpecies  of  queftion  and  torture  ? 
a cafe  in  which  no  man  fuftains  damage. 

I will  now  admit,  or  rather  fuppofe,  that  the  refolutions 
are  improper : perhaps  the  fheriff  ought  to  have  inter- 
fered ; perhaps  he  did  ; but  admitting  that  he  took  a part, 
is  this  the  mariner  in  which  he  is  to  be  punifh ed  ? Since 
the  orders  of  the  court  have  not  been  violated,  he  ought  to 
have  been  profecuted  by  information  or  indidbment.  In 
this  cafe  he  would  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  purging  him* 
felf  by  oath ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he  be  deprived 
of  trial  by  jury. 

The  Chief  JuJlice  differed  from  the  counfel*  and  ftated 
his  fentiments,  that  Mr.  Caldbeck  might  fee  whether  his 
argument  was  rightly  underftood*  He  apprehended  that 
attachment  was  the  Cafieft  mode  of  profecution,  becailfe 
the  defendant  might  purge  himfelf  by  affidavit* 

Mr*  Caldbeck.  If  the  defendant  was  indulged  in  this 
mode  of  defence,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  precluded  from 
every  other. 

A fheriff  is  expofed  to  this  kind  of  profecution,  where 
the  orders  of  the  court  are  concerned ; but  not  in  every 
circumftance  of  his  life  ; for  punilhment  here  would  not 
exempt  him  from  punifhment  elfewhere  for  the  fame 
offence  ; and  thus  the  office  of  a fheriff  would  become 
intolerably  burthenfome  and  hazardous. 

i * Mr. 
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Mr.  Sheridan.  Never  did  I find  *my  inclination  more 
in  unifon  with  my  duty  ; for  I feel  myfelf  concerned,  not 
only  as  an  advocate,  but  as  a citizen. 

Mr.  Juftice  Robinfcn . Why  this  is  for  the  county. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  If  I thought  it  necefifary,  I might  de- 
fend this  ufe  of  the  word  citizen  by  two  inconteftable 
authorities  ; that  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  of  an  exprefs  adl 
of  parliament ; but,  I think  it  decent  to  fupprefs  thofe 
fentiments  which  I cannot  but  feel,  and  might  be  juftifiable 
in  ax prefling. 

Neither  Mr.  Reilly  nor  his  counfel  willies  to  revive 
that  fpirit  which  feems  to  be  for  fome  rime  at  reft  ; but  I 
regret  the  fad  neceflitv  which  obliges  the  king's  attorney- 
general  to  become  a daily  orator  in  the  profecution  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjedfs. 

My  Lord,  with  all  due  deference,  I fay,  that  you  have 
not  power  to  attach,  and  if  you  had  fueh  a power,  it  muft 
be  a difcretionary  power,  and  you  will  not  exert  it.  By 
power  I mean  that  which  is  warranted  by  law. 

\ ou,  my  Lords,  are  the  fovereign  confervators  of  the 
peace ; every  tiling  valuable  in  the  ftar-chamber  centered 
in  you  on  the  abolition  of  that  court  (Blackftone).  You 
have  the  power  of  receiving  informations  againft  all  his 
majefty’s  fubjecls.  But  as  to  attachments,  you  can  grant 
them,  againft  private  perions,  only  in  cafes  of  direct  and 
confequential  contempts  ; and  againft  all  public  officers, 
only  on  account  of  abufes  of  judicial  or  delegated  power. 
You  would  never  think  of  attaching  a magiftrate  in  his 
private  character;  or  where  he  may  be  puniftied  in  an- 
other way.  Who  would  dream  of  attaching  a magiftrate 
becaufe  he  was  a pickpocket  r We  have  not  heard  ot  any 
grand  juries  attached  for  figning  county  refolutions,  or 
voting  fucli  addrefles  as  have  been  gracioufly  received. 

The  only  reafon  forgiving  your  lordftiips  a power  of 
granting  attachments,  is  to  give  the  court  a competent 
authority  to  maintain  its  jurifdidlion. 

Contempts  are  of  fix  kinds  (here  he  enumerated  them); 
and  it  is  ni3nifeft  that  the  prefent  cafe  does  not  come  under 
any  of  them,  except  by  fucli  a forced  conftrudrion  as  I am 
lure  your  lordftiips  will  not  make.  It  is  not  always 
prudent  to  go  to  the  ftretch  of  die  law  ; and  it  is  always 
tyranny  to  go  beyond  it. 

Mr,  Juftice  Robinfcn.  I muft  tell  gentlemen  who 
allude  fo  frequently  to  deprivation  of  trial  by  jury,  that 
the  only  principle  of  the  conftitution  is,  that  no  mail  caa 
be  deprived  of  his  life  without  a jury. 

Chief 
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Chief  Jufitce.  Do  you  argue  this  caufe  as  if  the  fheriff* 
on  the  occafion,  prefided  in  a county  court  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  No*  my  Lord.  I do  not  mean  to  help 
the  infirmities  of  the  profecution,  by  giving  a name  to  the 
charge  which  the  affidavit  has  not  done.  [Here  he  quoted 
I Strange,  532.]  _ 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  inode  of  attachment  is  the 
ealieft.  Give  me  leave  to  ftate  fome  very  material  points 
againft  this  opinion : When  a man  is  attached*  he  is  de-* 
nied  the  benefit  of  both  law  and  jury.  In  informations* 
the  defendant  cannot  be  convi£ted  by  hearfay* 

Such  an  affidavit  as  that  before  the  court  would  not 
oblige  him  to  enter  into  any  evidence  at  all.  When  at-* 
tached,  he  has  no  appeal.  He  is  obliged  to  anfwer  upon 
oath  ; and  his  confeffion  may  expofe  him  to  profecution 
by  indictment  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ; and 
if,  as  has  been  faid,  this  mode  be  intended  as  a favour,  the 
fubjeCt  certainly  has  a right  to  waive  the  indulgence. 

The  fheriff  is  called  by  Coke,  vita  jufiiics , vita  legist 
vita  republic ce.  He  is  an  officer  employed  in  a variety  of 
capacities  ; and  in  every  capacity  he  becomes  the  fubjeCt 
of  a particular  jurifdiction.  With  refpeCt  to  the  returns 
of  writs  of  election,  for  in  fiance,  he  is  refponfible  to  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

Juftice  Robinfon.  Sir,  I don’t  apprehend  you*  1 
know  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  but  I never  heard, 
as  a lawyer,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Sheridan  juftified  his  expreffion  ; but  denied  that 
he  had  any  particular  reafon  for  ufing  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded. 

In  executing  a writ  of  partition,  the  fheritF  is  refponfiblq 
to  Chancery  ; and  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  he  becomes 
fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  exchequer.  In  none  of 
thefe  inftances  could  the  court  interfere. 

But  there  are  circumftances  in  this  particular  cafe , that 
will  determine  you  not  to  attach. 

Chief  JuJlice.  As  the  judges  will  be  called  on  for  their 
opinions  on  every  part  of  the  cafe,  I think  it  neceffary  to 
inform  you,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  (hew  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  prefent  cafe  were  innoxious ; and  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  affidavit  contains  dire£t  and  explicit  charges. 

I entreat  you  not  to  blink  the  cafe.  I fpeak  as  a friend, 
and  conhder  it  as  conducive  to  juftice  that  I fhould  give 
you  this  warning,  rather  than  we  fhould  proceed  to  deter- 
mine upon  points  and  arguments  that  have  not  come  under 
the  coniultation  of  counfel. 

j z Mr* 
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Mr.  Sheridan.  A fheriff  is  not  attachable  when  it  ap- 
pears to  the  court  that  he  has  adled  ignorantly,  inno- 
cently, or  out  of  his  official  capacity.  My  client  is  not 
charged  with  adling  4 malo  animo  / for  as  to  c lives  and 
fortunes/  they  have  been  the  unredeemed  pledge  of  the 
people  for  many  years.  And  though  this  expreffion  fhould 
be  illegal,  it  fhould  be  confidered  that  in  a popular  affem- 
bly,  the  prefiding  officer  cannot  always  confider  every  re- 
folution  accurately,  or  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  [2  Burrows,  1162,  King  againh  Palmer.] 
Nor  had  Mr.  Reilly  any  warning  of  the  criminality  of 
his  condudh  The  attorney-general  fent  no  billet  doux , 
as  he  did  to  the  city  fheriffs.  This  caufe,  my  Lord,  is  at 
the  fuit  of  the  crown. 

Attorney -general.  It  is  under  my  di  region. 

Chief  JuJlice.  1 confider  this'  attachment  as  moved  by 
the  crown. 

Mr.  Sheridan * If  this  be  a mifdemeanor,  the  attorney- 
general  ought  to  indidt  him ; and  may  yet  indidl  him  : the 
grand  jurv  may  this  moment  be  deliberating  on  the  bill. 

The  Recorder  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ; and 
argued  the  juhifiable  nature  of  the  meeting  from  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Common  Law.  But,  admitting  the  con- 
trary, he  pleaded  that  the  fheriff  is  no  more  guilty  than 
any  other  member  of  the  county  meeting ; for  he  adfed 
onlv  in  his  private  capacity.  That  he  did  not  call  the 
power  of  the  county,  as  fheriff,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
no  man  was  bound  to  attend. 

Chief  JuJlice  dwelt  upon  the  word  inhabitants , and 
the  confequence  of  admitting  every  inhabitant  to  fuch  de- 
liberate affemblies  ; and  defired  counfel  to  fhew  that  the 
meeting  was  not  a county  court. 

The  Recorder  argued  this  point  from  another  gentleman 
being  put  into  the  chair  to  thank  the  fheriff,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  any  court.  And  alfo  from  this,  that  the 
fheriff’s  court  muh  be  held  either  monthly  or  by  fpecial 
adjournments. 

He  then  defired  liberty  to  reply  after  the  cr6wn  lawyers, 
which  was  granted. 

Prime  Serjeant  defired  an  adjournment. 

Chief  JuJlice  wifhed  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the 
the  crown  intended  to  proceed  firh  hated. 

The  Attorney-general  declared  himfelf  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. He  hated,  that  a new  fyhem  of  government  had 
been  attempted  by  certain  reformers.  The  committee  of 
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thirteen  refidents  in  Dublin  was  the  executive  power. 
They  iffue  writs  to  the  king’s  officers  to  return  members 
to  a legiflative  body  ; and  thefe  are  ele&ed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  ot  Dublin,  and  fupported  by  pledges 
more  facred  than  any  given  to  parliament,  even  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  people  pledged  to  the  execution  of  any 
meafcres  they  fhall  adopt. — Re  accufed  Mr.  Reilly  of  ' 
promoting  this  fyftern.  As  for  the  pretence  that  he  was 
an  individual,  he  treated  it  with  contempt ; for  who  could 
convene  the  power  of  the  county  but  the  fherifF  ? But 
even  admitting  the  contrary,  will  any  man,  faid  he,  with 
the  trace  of  a legal  idea  in  his  head.,  fay,  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  a mifdemeanor  ? [12  Mod.  374.]  Lord  Holt 
declares,  every  mifdemeanor  a contempt  of  the  King’s- 
bench.  [2  Raymond,  70,  6. — 2 Burrow,  924.]  From 
this  he  argued  againlf  Mr.  Caldbeclc  s diftindtion  of  general 
end  particular  contempts. 

He  maintained  that  a fheriff  may  be  punifhed  twice  i 
as  a private  man,  and  as  a public  officer,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary power  of  the  King’s-bench. 

The  Chief  Jufice  agreed  to  this  dodfrine. 

The  Attorney-general  having  made  fome  retort  upon 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  calling  him  an  orator, 

Mr.  JuJtice  Robinfon  faid,  it  is  a true  maxim,  that  the 
beft  government  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are  moft  punc- 
tually obeyed,  and  orators  lead;  heard.  You  have  fup- 
ported your  caufe  with  good  authorities  ; and  when  I hear 
gentlemen  faying,  that  there  are  not  fuch  cafes  in  the 
books,  I always  underhand  that  they  have  not  feen  them. 
The  attorney-general  referred  to  Dalton’s  (lieritF,  482 — 
Coke,  4th  inftit.  71. 

The  Attorney -general.  As  to  the  legality  of  the  county 
meetings  the  Recorder  is  the  only  gentleman  who  has  ven- 
tured to  meet  thajt  part  of  the  cafe  ; and  he  has  argued  it 
like  a lawyer. 

Mr.  Jullice  Robinfon . Very  decently  argued. 

The  Attorney -general  declared  his  zeal  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  throne  and  parliament  ; but  denied 
that  they  have  any  right  to  eledt  other  repi  efentatives  than 
thofe  returned  to  parliament ; or  to  pledge  themfelves  for 
the  fupport  of  the  meafures  of  fuch  representatives. 

Chief  JuJlice  fupported  this,  and  called  Congrefs  a hew 
«ftate. 

Attorney-general,  As  tp  the  unredeemed  pledge  of 
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lives  and  fortunes,  fays  he,  it  has  done  more  harm  to  the 
trade  and  general  prosperity  of  this  nation,  than  molt  men 
are  aware  of ; and  though  not  yet  redeemed,  this  may  not 
long  be  the  cafe,  fince  they  have  procured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  king’s  officers. 

He  alfo  mentioned,  that  Hawkins  added  to  the  other 
caufes  for  attaching  a fheriff  thus  : w any  a£f  of  injuftice 
“ under  colour  of  his  office;”  and  Judge  Holt  alfo  men* 
tioned,  a railing  faction,”  as  ground  for  an  attachment. 

Ajourned. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  Court  gave  judgment, 
That  the  rule  ffiould  be  made  abfolute. 

Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet  was  induced  to  join  in  this 
opinion,  from  the  following  cafe,  which  he  mentioned  : 

A fheriff  Hall  was  walking  through  one  of  the  ftreets 
in  Dublin,  and  a man  from  a ladder  let  fall  fome  mortar, 
which  happening  to  light  on  the  fheriff,  he  immediately 
caufed  the  poor  fellow  to  be  tied  to  the  firft  car  that  paffed 
by,  and  feverely  flogged  ; for  which  this  magiflrate  was 
attached  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  This,  Sir  Samuel 
faid,  fatisfied  his  mind  concerning  the  attaching  a fheriff, 
in  cafes  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  Court. 


Note  (b) 


It  is  worthy  remark,  that  in  1571,  the  whole  peerage  of 
Ireland  confiftcd  only  of  thirty-one  peers. — It  now  con* 
fills  of  three  hundred  peers. 

The  following  is  a lift  of  nobility  at  that  period : 

EARLS. 


Fit2gerald(tf), 
Butler  (c), 
Fitzgerald  (c), 
Bourke, 
O’Bryan  (c), 
Mac  Carthy(r), 


Kildare, 

Ormond  and  Offory. 

Defmond. 

Clanrickard* 

Thomond, 

Cloncarre. 


VISCOUNTS. 
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VISCOUNTS. 


Barry  (a), 

Roche  (c), 

Prefton(r), 

Cuftace(r), 

Butler, 

Deces(c), 


Barrie  of  Buttevant. 
Roche  of  Fermov. 
Gormanftown. 
Baltinglafs. 

Mount  Garret. 
Deces. 


BARONS. 


Bermingham  (a), 

Fitzmaurice^), 

Courcey, 

Fleming  (c), 
Plunket(c), 

Nugent  (a), 

St.  Laurence  (a)t 

Plunket, 

Barnwall(^), 

Butler  [b), 
Fitzpatrick  (c), 
Clonagh(c), 

Plunket  (£), 

O’Neal  (c). 

Power  (c), 

Mac  Sureon(c), 
O’Bryan  (a), 

Mac  Caftelagh(r), 
Mac  Wm,  Bourk(c), 


Athenry. 

Kerry. 

Courcey. 

Slane. 

Killeen. 

Delvin. 

Howth. 

Dunfaney. 

Trimblefton. 

Dunboyne. 

Upper  Offory. 

Clonagh  Mac  Gilpatrick. 
Louth. 

Dungannon. 

Curraghmore.. 

Defart. 

Inchiquin. 

Nangle. 

Lord  of  either  Connaught. 


Thofe  marked  thus  (a),  have  fince  been  advanced  to 
higher  dignities. 

Thofe  marked  thus  ( b)>  are  outlawed  or  attainted. 
Thofe  marked  thus  (c),  are  now  extinct. 


A lift  of  titles  that  will  be  extinft  on  the  demife  of  the 
prefent  poflefiors  without  male  iffue. 

EARLS. 


Antrim. 

Mountrath. 

Clanbraflil. 

Louth*. 


Grandifon. 

Bellamant*. 

Glandore. 

Clermont*. 


M 


VISCOUNT. 
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Fortefcue. 

Macartney*. 

Milford*. 

Newhaven*. 


VISCOUNT. 

Perry*. 

BARONS. 

Shuldham*. 

Sheffield,  of  Dunamore*, 
Delaval*. 

Sunderlin*. 


The  prefent  Earl  of  Antrim  was  created  a marquis,  in 
y 785,  and  in  default  of  iflue  male,  the  dignity  of  Countefs 
of  Antrim  to  the  firft,  and  every  other  daughter  of  the 
faid  earl ; and  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Antrim  to  the  heirs 
male  of  fuch  firft,  and  every  other  daughter,  according  to 
priority  ; therefore,  if  his  lordfhip  leaves  no  male  iflue  on 
his  demife,  the  ancient  title  of  Antrim,  created  in  1620, 
will  ceafe  with  him. 

The  prefent  Lord  Sheffield  of  Dunamore,  was  likewife 
created,  in  1783,  Lord  Sheffield  of  Rofcommon,  with  re- 
mainder feverally  to  his  daughters  and  their  iflue  male; 
therefore  on  his  demife  without  male  iflue,  the  title  of 
Sheffield  of  Dunamore,  ceafes  with  him. 

Thofe  marked  thus  * are  Peers  that  have  themfelves  been 
advanced  to  thofe  dignities ; therefore  may  be  properly 
called  on  their  jirji  and  laji  legs. 


Twenty-five  of  the  Peers  of  Ireland y have  feats  in  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  no  inftance  of  a Britifh  Peer  being  in  the  Irifh 
Commons,  only  that  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was  created  a 
teer  of  England  when  in  the  Commons  of  Ireland, 


In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty-fix 
Peers  who  have  not  one  acre  of  property  in  Ireland,  nor 
indeed  any  connection  with  it,  fave  that  of  enjoying  a title 
in  it : viz. 


Cork 

Defmond 

Cavan 

, W aterford 
Athlone 


EARLS. 

Fife 

Wintertop 

Sefton 

Lifburne, 


VISCOUNTS. 


NOTES. 

%TISCOUNTS. 

Kilmurry 

Howe 

Lumley 

Grimftone 

Wenman 

Barrington 

Cullen 

Melburne 

Berkeley 

Galway 

Downe 

BARONS. 

Sherrard 

Macdonald 

Aylmer 

Kenfington 

Fortefcue 

Weftcote 

Colerain 

Oagley 

Clive 

Hood 

Mulgrave 

Muncafter 

Milford 

Penrhyn, 

Newboroujjh 

Delaval 
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PART  THE  SECOND . 


DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS 

OF  THE 


HOUSE  of  COMMONS, 


( 125  ) 


The  Right  Honourable 
JOHN  FOSTER, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Member  for  Lowth. 

Mr.  Foster  is  the  fon  of  the  late  An- 
thony, Lord  Chief  Baron  Foster,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Univeriity  of  Dublin, 
where  he  was  cotemporary  with  the  Lords 
Clonmelly  Telverton , Kilwarden , and  Carlton . 

• i ; » ", 

In  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  Irifh  bar, 
while  his  father  the  Chief  Baron  was  yet 
upon  the  bench ; but  the  law  was  to  Mr. 
Foster  merely  a nominal  profeffion — he 
had  other  views* 

Very  Ihortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Foster  was  returned  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Lowth,  and  was  imme- 
diately diftinguilhed  for  parliamentary  talents 
and  abilities. 


The 
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The  fyftem  of  corn  laws  *,  which  he 
formed  very  foon  after  his  coming  into  par- 
liament, does  him  the  high  eft  honour. 

The  next  important  objeft  of  his  atten- 
tion, was  the  linen  manufatture>  which, 
with  his  zeal  and  intelligence,  has  rendered 
equal  benefits  to  his  country  with  agricul- 
ture itfelfi 

In  1785,  Mr.  Fofter  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  an  office  for  which 
his  comprehenfive  and  methodical  mind, 
added  to  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
refources  of  his  country,  admirably  fitted 
him. 

In  1786,  he  refigned  this  poft  on  being 
chofen  Speaker  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  in 
which  dignified  fituation  he  has  ever  fince 
continued. 

* Ireland,  from  being  unable  to  fupply  two-thirds  of  her 
people  with  bread  in  1770,  in  coniequence  of  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Fofter’s  plan,  has  not  only  become  equal  to  feed 
her  inhabitants,  but  a&uallf  exports  grain  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  /.  annually. 


The 
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The  fituation  of  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  is  fo  confpicuous  and  honourable, 
that  it  is  not  furprizing  to  find  it  a favourite 
objedt  of  ambition,  and  no  man  has  ever 
filled  it  with  more  honour  than  it’s  prefent 
pofleffor,  who  has  been  more  than  moft  men 
the  objedt  of  public  obfervation,  for  a feries 
of  years,  and  whofe  conduct  has  been  very 
ftrongly  marked. 

Whether  a fpirited  and  manly  endeavour 
to  fupport,  protect,  and  improve  the  nation, 
has  not  been  contaminated  hitherto , by  a too 
ready  obedience  to  the  orders  of  minifters 
indifcriminately,  is  one  queftion — his  ability 
and  political  exertions  another . In  point  of 
intellect,  it  will  be  admitted  no  man  is  before 
him>  in  point  of  informationy  perhaps,  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  is  his  equal — he  difcharges 
the  duty  of  this  office  with  the  greateft 
ability.  Deeply  read  in  the  law  and  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  no  incident  occurs  in 
which  he  is  not  able  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  the  Houfe,  while  his  punctuality,  his  love 
of  order,  and  good  tafte,  give  facility  to  bu- 
finefs,  and  a decorous  elegance  to  legillative 
arrangements. 


As 
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As  a parliamentary  fpeaker,  his  voice  is 
articulate,  audible,  and  fufficiently  ftrong, 
but  with  a fharpnefs  of  tone,  by  no  means 
pleafing,  his  management  of  it  is  judicious, 
and  greatly  tends  to  counteract  its  predomi- 
nant failing. 

His  language  is  plain,  even,  and  unadorned, 
yet  forcible  and  nervous,  feldom  remarkable 
for  elegance,  yet  never  failing  in  propriety 
and  ftrength.  All  ornament  of  phrafe  and 
ftatelinefs  of  didtion,  all  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  figures,  he  ftudioufly  avoids,  reftraining  even 
with  care  the  efiays  of  an  imagination  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  vigour,  and  feeming  rather7 
defirous  of  appearing  a fenfible  reafoner  than 
a fublime  orator. 

His  delivery  is  juft,  accurate,  and  well 
confidered,  never  hurried  by  precipitation 
nor  enervated  by  languor ; but  proceeding 
with  that  moderated  warmth  that  becomes 
the  earned:,  yet  not  vehement  fpeaker. 

His  manner  pleafes  by  its  fpirit  and  anima- 
tion, and  though  poflibly  in  many  of  his  lat- 
ter exhibitions  before  he  was  eledted  fpeaker, 
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fomewhat  too  overbearing  and  imperious,  is 
corred.  His  adion,  more  eminent  for 
energy  than  grace,  is  ftrong  and  expreflive, 
pointedly  enforcing  the  weight  of  his  fenti- 
ments  : not  ftudied  and  laboured  with  minute 
attention  to  difplay  elegance  of  attitudes,  but 
fpontaneoufly  flowing  from  the  impulfe  of 
prefent  feeling. 

' 1 

In  argument  he  is  uncommonly  able,  being 
Arid,  exad,  clofe,  yet  comprehenflve $ vary- 
ing his  mode  as  the  fubjed  requires,  and  in 
each  variation  appearing  to  advantage.  He 
feizes  with  peculiar  felicity  on  the  mod:  in- 
terefting  fads  and  circumftances,  and  difplays 
them  with  the  utmoft  force  of  cultivated 
reafon,  and  fometimes  with  all  the  cunning 
of  fophifticated  art. — Well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  myftery  of  debate,  and  not  averfe 
from  calling  in  the  aid  of  perverted  logic 
to  fupport  his  caufe,  though  the  contefl:  is 
fullied  by  the  ally,  he  frequently  involves  his 
opponents  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  com- 
plicated reafoning,  which  often,  like  the 
Gordian  knot,  cannot  be  difentangled.  His 
arrangement  is  invariably  excellent,  regular, 
accurate,  and  clear. 
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Of  the  7)iatter  of  his  Speeches,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fpeak  in  terms  fuch  as  it  deferves, 
being  in  the  higheSt  degree  excellent,  im- 
portant, inftruCtive  and  folid;  his  knowledge 
is  wonderfully  extenfive,  and  which  in 
finance,  revenue,  trade,  commerce,  legifla- 
tion,  or  policy,  is  not  merely  the  outline 
or  Sketch  of  the  fubjeCl,  of  which  he  feems 
mailer,  but  of  its  whole  detail,  and  verieSt 
minutiae  of  parts. 

To  his  wife  and  fpirited  meafure  of  pro- 
curing a protecting  duty  to  the  calicoes  or 
Ireland,  is  owing  the  flourishing  Hate  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  And  the  profperity  of  the 
cotton  manufactory,  muSt  be  primarily  attri- 
buted to  his  fagacity  and  attention. 

For  feveral  years,  he  has  been  not  only 
the  Supporter  of  administration,  but  the 
principal  conductor  and  manager  of  all  their 
plans. 

Notwithstanding  the  eflential  fer vices  he 
has  rendered  his  country,  perhaps  no  indivi- 
dual in  it  has  been  more  unpopular. 
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Thefe  are  the  reafons.  He  is  known  to 
have  been  averfe  to  every  attempt  towards 
eftablifhing  the  independence  df  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  abrogating  the  unjuft  reftridtions 
by  which  Great  Britain  had  fettered  the 
commerce  of  Ireland.  At  that  time  too, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  capital  were  ftarv- 
ing  for  want  of  employment,  or  kept  alive 
by  elymofynary  contributions.  Protecting 
duties  for  thefe  famillied  artizans,  were  called 
for,  and  Mr.  Fofter  oppofed  them  with  all 
his  power. 

His  having  delivered  an  opinion  agaiiift  the 
utility  of  promoting  the  lilk  manufacture, 
was  another  caufe  that  raifed  him  enemies. 
This  prejudice  continued  many  years,  and  at 
one  time,  fuch  was  the  general  deteftation  of 
him,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  give 
him  a guard  for  his  protection. 

There  is  yet  another  obnoxious  feature  in 
his  political  character* 

He  always  profefled  himfelf  adverfe  to 
the  admiffion  of  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
of  the  conftitution. 
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On  the  bill  for  allowing  them  to  vote  at 
elections,  he  delivered  a fpeech  againft  that 
meafure,  confeffedly  the  beft  which  was 
made  in  either  Houfe  on  the  fubjeft. 

Mr.  Fofter  has  irrefiftible  claims  upon  the 
juftice  and  gratitude  of  Ireland.  No  man 
has  laboured  more  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terefls  and  profperity  of  the  people.  Under 
his  aufpices,  and  by  his  exprefs  regulations, 
the  ftaple  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  has 
encreafed  one-third>  a confequence  of  which 
is,  that  employment  is  given  to  an  almoft  in- 
finite number  of  fouls,  in  its  numerous 
branches,  and  a prodigious  treafure  is  fecured 
to  the  nation  in  returns  from  it’s  exports. 

By  Mr.  Fofter’s  judicious  fyftem  of  the 
corn  laws,  agriculture  has  been  improved, 
the  country  has  been  fertilized,  and  the  feeds 
of  perpetual  plenty  have  been  fown,  as  it 
were,  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ; who- 
ever, therefore,  regards  the  trade , the  manu - 
faElures^ and  the  tillage  of  Ireland,  muft  feel 
an  interefl  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Foster. 


The 
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The  Right  Honourable 
ISAAC  CORRY, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Member  for 
the  Borough  of  Newry. 


HE  is  the  fon  of  a refpe&able  merchant, 
of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  called  to 
the  bar  in  1779,  but  meeting  little  immediate 
fuccefs  in  the  profeffion,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  politics. 

The  inhabitants  of  a great  commercial 
town,  felt  the  want  of  an  able  defender  of 
their  rights,  and  chofe  Mr.  Corry  to  that 
honourable  office.  They  had  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  his  amiable  manners  conciliated 
their  affedtions,  the  fpirit  and  integrity  of 
his  mind  commanded  their  reverence.  It 
was  not  the  weight  of  family  conne&ions, 
nor  the  influence  of  powerful  patronage  that 
introduced  him  into  parliament,  but  merit, 
confpicuous  even  in  its  dawn,  and  the  fpring 
k 3 promife 
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promife  of  abilities,  which  the  maturity  of 
autumn  has  not  difappointed. 

No  fooner  was  he  feated  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  than  he  became  one  of  the  moil 
warm  and  animated  members  of  the  then  op- 
position ; his  induflry  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  difcuffion  of  matters  of  revenue  and 
finance.  For  fome  years  Mr.  Corry  devot- 
ed himfelf  to  the  popular  caufe,  feduloufly 
fcrutinizing  every  meafure  of  the  minifter; 
but  fuch  violence  of  patriotifm  could  not 
laft  for  ever : during  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  1787,  he 
was  appointed  to  a poft  in  the  ordinance,  of 
1000/.  per  annum;  and  from  this  period 
Mr.  Corry  has  exhibited  himfelf,  during  a 
feries  of  viceroys,  as  one  of  the  moil  adtive 
and  able  fervants  of  adminiftration,  and  has 
consequently  enjoyed  a fucceifion  of  very  lu- 
crative places  in  the  ordinance  * and  trea- 

fury, 

* Mr.  Corry’s  entrance  upon  the  bufinefs  of  Surveyor 
pf  the  Ordinance,  was  fingular. — His  firft  ftep  was  to  lock 
up  and  feal  the  delks  of  the  feveral  clerks,  who  w’ere  dif- 
miffied  without  further  notice  of  their  difmiffion  or  return. 
Some  of  the  clerks  whofe  offices  they  w’ere  about  Ihutting 
up  mentioned  that  they  had  in  their  writing  delks  fome 
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fury,  but  although  he  has  in  fome  refpedt 
abandoned  the  caufe  of  the  patriots  for  the 
fmiles  of  a court,  and  the  emoluments  of 

private  papers  and  fome  private  cafh  of  their  own,  which 
they  wanted  to  take  away.  “ By  no  means,  fir,”  faid  the 
gentleman,  u but  you  may  put  your  own  feal,  together 
“ with  ours,  on  the  locks  which  we  are-fealing  up  ; fo  that 
“ your  property  will  be  perfectly  fafe,  as  the  locks  cannot 
w be  opened  till  we  fhall  be  all  again  aiTembled  together.” 

The  flridl  enquiry  made  into  the  affairs  of  this  office, 
very  much  engaged  the  public  attention  at  that  time,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  following  circum- 
fiance  : his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Earlsfort,  and  in  his  way  through  Harcourt-ftreet  his  car- 
riage was  flopped  by  a number  of  coaches  drawing  up  to  ^ 
houfe  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  flreet.  When  his  excels 
lency  had  reached  Lord  Earlsfort’s,  he  walked  about  the 
drawing-room  for  fome  time,  and  among  other  ordinary 
queflions,  afked,  what  gentleman  owned  the  houfe  at 
which  there  were  fuch  a number  of  carriages. — Lady 
Earlsfort  informed  him,  that  he  was  a clerk  in  the  ordi- 
nance.— He  then  enquired  the  amount  of  his  falary,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  about  an  hundred  a year.  tf  That's 
“ very  extraordinary,”  obferves  his  lordfhip  ; u if,  without 
“ any  other  refources,  he  can  keep  fuch  an  extenfive 
f(  houfe,  and  fee  fuch  fplendid  company,  he  mufl  be  a 
“ furprifing  manager  !”  The  matter  ended  there  for  thaj 
night,  but  at  a proper  time  the  enquiry  was  entered  upon, 
which  was  followed  by  thofe  confequences  the  public  are 
in  poffeffion  of. 
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office,  he  has  borne  himfelf  with  becom- 
ing meeknefs  and  moderation.  In  many  in- 
ftances  he  has  voted  againfi  the  minifter, 
on  queftions  he  had  formerly  fupported. 

Poffeffing  from  nature  a very  pleafing  ex- 
terior, Mr.  Corry  lofes  not  that  advantage 
by  a fiovenly  negleCt  of  it,  but  on  the  inftant 
impreffes  ftrangers  with  a favourable  opinion 
<?f  him,  by  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  manner, 
and  the  unaffected  propriety  of  his  deport- 
ment. His  voice  is  remarkably  good,  clear, 
diftindt,  and  melodious,  and  equally  adapted 
to  thunder  in  the  ftorm  of  impetuous  elo- 
quence, or  to  infinuate  the  foothing  accents 
of  perfuafion.  His  language  is  correct,  co- 
pious, and  well  felefted,  evidently  the  effeCt 
of  choice,  without  the  appearance  of  ftudy ; 
rather  pure,  plain,  and  flowing,  than  elevated 
and  fublime ; feldom  illumined  with  figures, 
but  whenever  adopted,  they  are  ufed  with  the 
ftri6teft  propriety.  His  elocution  is  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  rapid;  his  aftion  (of 
which  he  ufes  more  than  moft  Irifh  fpeakers) 
is  often  elegant ; and  in  argument,  he  is 
forcible,  compadt,  and  methodical,  never  de- 
viating from  the  queftion  into  extrinfic  cir- 
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cumftances.  Having  poflefled  the  advantage 
of  a liberal  education,  and  made  the  proper 
ufe  of  it  by  ftoring  his  mind  with  ample 
funds  of  ufeful  knowledge,  his  matter  is  al- 
ways excellent,  appofite,  weighty,  and  well 
chofen— 

“ Though  deep,  yet  clear ; without  o’erflowing,  full.” 
And  efpecially  on  all  commercial  queftions, 
worthy  the  moft  profound  attention  and  re- 
gard. 

Of  the  charafter  of  an  orator,  though  pof- 
fefling  many  of  its  beft  requiiites,  he  feems 
not  emulous,  but  rather  willies  to  be  thought 
a man  of  bufinefs,  and  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge, unwearied  induftry,  and  comprehen- 
five  judgment,  fully  qualify  him  for  that 
department. 

Mr.  Corry  was,  for  a confiderable  time,  a 
principal  favourite  at  Carlton-houfe ; and  is 
faid  to  poflefs  at  prefent  a great  {hare  of  the 
prince’s  confidence.  He  was  firft  introduced 
into  public  life  in  Eng/and  by  the  Duchefs  of 
Cumberland  *. 

*Sir  John  Parnell  was  turned  out  of  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Corry. — 

As 
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As  a parliamentary  fpeaker,  Sir  John  ufed  the  converfa- 
tion  Jlyle  of  a man  of  bufinefs,  and  poflefied  none  of  the 
efFuhons  pf  the  eloquent  declaimer : his  manner  was  bold, 
warm,  intrepid,  and  fearlefs  of  oppofition,  which  he 
affe&ed  to  treat  with  a degree  of  contempt.  His  a&ion 
was  extremely  defe&ive,  and  in  one  inftance,  ridiculous  y 
for  when  hefitating  in  debate,  he  had  a habit-of ftroking  his 
cheeks , as  if  to  illicit  fome  new  argument,  or  additional 
powers  of  demonftration.  In  reafoning,  he  was  clofe,  cor- 
re£t,  and  accurate ; his  arrangement  was  clear  and  regular, 
and  poilefled  all  the  method,  without  the  formality,  of  art. 
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JAMES  FITZGERALD,  ESQ. 


LATE  PRIME  SERJEANT. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a curate,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  He  never  ranked  high 
as  a lawyer,  and  owes  his  profeflional  rife  en- 
tirely to  the  patronage  of  the  late  Chief 
Juftice  Patterson,  of  the  common  pleas. 

For  the  lituation  of  prime  ferjeant,  he 
was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  who  was  on  the  befl:  terms  with 
him. 

Until  the  late  queftion  of  the  Union,  he 
was,  without  the  flighted:  variation,  fup- 
porter  of  every  adminiftration  ; the  opinion, 
however,  that  is  entertained  of  his  late  poli- 
tical conduft,  is  apparent,  from  the  following 
copy  of  the  refolutions  entered  into  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  bar*,  viz. 

“ That 

* The  following  incident  took  place  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  It  was  motion-day,  when,  according  to  ufage, 
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“ That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre** 
<c  fented  to  the  Right  Hon.  James  Fitz- 
(C  gerald,  late  his  majefty’s  prime  ferjeant, 
“ for  his  noble  and  patriotic  conduct  in  par- 
<c  liament,  preferring  the  good  of  his  coun- 
“ try  to  rank  or  emoluments — that  the  fame 
€c  precedence  at  the  bar  be  acceded  to  him 
“ as  when  he  held  the  office  of  prime  fer- 

“ jeant. 

the  fenior  barrifter  prefent  is  called  on  by  the  bench  to 
make  his  motions  ; which  having  done,  the  next  in  pre- 
cedence is  called,  until  the  whole  of  the  bar  have  been 
called  on  down  to  the  youngdl  barrifter  prefent.  The 
attorney  and  folicitor  generals  having  made  their  motions, 
the  chief  called  on  Mr.  Smith,  father  of  the  bar,  who 
bowed,  and  faid,  Mr.  Saurin  had  precedence  of  him:  he 
then  called  on  Mr.  Saurin,  who  bowed,  and  faid,  Mr. 
Ponfonby  had  precedence  : Mr.  Ponfonby  in  like  manner 
faid,  Mr.  Curran  had  precedence  of  him  ; and  Mr.  Curran 
alfo  faid,  he  could  not  think  of  moving  any  thing  before 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  certainly  had  precedence  of  him. 
The  chancellor  then  called  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  bowed, 
and  faid,  he  had  no  motion  to  make.  This  led  the  chan- 
cellor to  fpeak  out : “ I fee,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  then 
relinquifhed  the  bufmefs  : it  would  be  better  at  once  for 
his  majefty’s  counfel,  if  they  do  not  choofe  to  conform  to 
the  regulation  of  the  court,  to  refign  their  fiik  gowns,  than 
act  thus  in  a fort  of  rebellion  againft  their  iovereign  ! I 
difmifs  the  caufes  in  which  thefe  gentlemen  are  retained, 
with  cofts  on  both  fides  !”  And  thus  faying,  he  quitted 
the  bench. — The  attornies,  on  both  Tides,  immediately  de- 
termined they  could  charge  no  cofts. 
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“ jeant.  Alfo  that  the  members  in  both 
“ Houfes  of  Parliament,  who  fo  fpiritedly 
“ fupported  the  conftitution  and  independ- 
“ ence  of  Ireland,  on  the  2 2d  and  23d  in- 
u ftant,  are  deferving  of  our  warmed:  and 
“ mod:  grateful  acknowledgments.’* 

Like  the  generality  of  lawyers,  he  is  inti- 
tied  to  little  condderation  as  a fpeaker  ; he  has 
a pert  coxcomical  ftyle  of  fpeaking,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  heard  him, 
though,  perhaps,  impodible  to  be  defcribed. 

It  was  fome  time  before  bufinefs  could  proceed  properly. 
The  bench  at  laft  lifted  the  motions  ; fo  that  all  precedence 
is  now  done  away,  and  they  will  be  heard  in  future  in  the 
order  of  the  roll. 

The  above  reminds  us  of  a circumftance  which  happened 
before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1781: — His  lordffiip  fignified  his 
jntention  of  fitting  to  try  caufes  on  Eafter  Monday  *,  upon 
which  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Afhburton,  in  the 
name  of  the  counfel,  declared  their  refolution  not  to  at- 
tend on  that  day.  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  perfevered, 
and  went  to  Weftminiter-hall  as  ufual,  but  there  was  not  a 
fingle  barrifter  prefent ; on  which  his  lordftiip  called  on  the 
attornies,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  on  the  parties  themfelves, 
to  open  the  cafes,  which  ahey  did  with  various  abilities, 
and  his  lordffiip  a&ually  tried  three  or  four  caufes,  and 
thofe  with  infinite  difficulty,  his  lordffiip  obferving,  that 
till  then  he  never  knew  the  value  of  counfel,  and  how 
dlentially  necelTary  they  were  to  the  difpatck  of  bufinefs. 
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The  Right  Honourable 
PRIME  SERJEANT  DALY. 

Mr.  St.  George  Daly,  who  lately Suc- 
ceeded the  Right  Honourable  James  Fitz- 
gerald, in  the  office  of  prime  ferjeant  at 
the  Irifh  bar,  is  the  fixth  and  youngefi  fon  of 
the  late  James  Daly  of  Dunfandale,  in  the 
county  of  Galway  efq.  by  Catherine  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Ralph  Gore  (formerly  fpeaker  of 
the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  frequently 
one  of  the  lords  juftices),  and  fifler  to  the 
Earl  of  Ross,  a general  in  the  army. 

Through  the  unbounded  hofpitality  and 
electioneering  expences  of  Mr.  James  Daly, 
five  fons  and  two  daughters,  his  younger 
children,  were  left  very  fmall  portions. 

Mr.  Dennis  Daly  had  a very  large  landed 
eflate,  but  immenfely  incumbered,  fo  that  the 
prefent  fubjeCt  of  this  brief  memoir  began 
the  world  with  little  more  than  5,ooo/. 

Mr.  St.  Geo.  Daly  was  entered  of  the 
liniverfity  of  Dublin,  in  October,  1 777, 
where  his  talents  and  application  infured 
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him  almoft  every  premium  and  certificate, 
till  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ; 
he  was  then  fent  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he 
was  equally  diligent. 

He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a found 
lawyer. 

The  prime  ferjeantcy  is  the  frfi  office,  in 
point  of  rank,  at  the  Irifh  bar‘;  it  is  inferior 
to  the  attorney -generaljhip  in  emolument, 
but  fuperior  to  it  in  precedence.  Mr.  Daly, 
who  now  holds  this  high  office,  is  ftill  on  the 
right  fide  of  forty ; he  is  member  for  Gal- 
way, a family  borough,  and  no  degree  of 
popular  odium  that  can  arife  againfl  him, 
will  prevent  his  return,  while  a parliament 
remains  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Daly’s  hair,  like  the  reft  of  the  Dun- 
fandale  family,  is  of  a fandy  colour,  his 
complexion  very  fair  and  ruddy,  and  he  is 
well  made,  but  inclined  to  fat.  Although 
much  inferior,  as  an  orator,  to  his  late  elder 
brother,  he  poflefles  much  learning,  a deep 
underftanding,  and  ftrong  powers  of  rea- 
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He  is  of  a very  retired,  uncommunicative 
difpoiition,  and  feldom  fpeaks  in  private 
company ; when  he  does,  it  is  but  little, 
and  that  little  apparently  weighed  in  fhort 
and  ftudied  fentences.  Some  of  his  juvenile 
friends  in  the  univerfity  ufed  to  j eft  with 
him  on  his  taciturnity  ; to  which  his  anfwer 
was,  that  his  flock  of  words,  from  nature, 
was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  throw  any  away. 
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The  Right  Honourable 
JOHN  TOLER,  ESQ. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

1 ' ... 

THIS  gentleman  reprefents  the  borough 
of  Newborough ; is  a good  lawyer*  and  has 
fhewn  himfelf  a ufeful  attorney -general,  but 
is  by  no  means  diftinguiffied  as  a parliament 
tary  fpeaker . He  much  refembles  his  prede^ 
ceflor  in  office.  Lord  Kilwarden,  in  profef* 
fional  habits,  purfuits,  and  attainments. 

The  part  he  takes  in  politics,  may  be  in~ 
ferred  from  the  place  he  holds* 

In  private  character  no  man  is  more  ami- 
able. He  is  brother  of  Daniel  Toler,  efq* 
formerly  member  for  the  county  of  Tippe* 
rary*.* 

* See  Napper  Tandye- 
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The  Right  Honourable 
MONK  MASON,  ESQ. 
si  ember  for  the  borough  of  st.  canice,  or  irist? 

TOW. 

HE  is  a man  of  weight  and  confideration, 
on  account  of  his  abilities,  his  opulence,  and* 
confiftency  of  conduct.  He  poffefles  confi- 
derable  eflates,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

He  has  uniformly  voted  with  government 

He  is  a fluent,  a frequent,  and  good 
fpeaker,  arid  is  one  of  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  a commiflioner  of  the  customs. 

His  literary  talents  are  very  confiderable; 
and  his  tafte  and  judgment  in  dramatic  cri- 
ticifm  have  been  advantageoully  exemplified, 
in  an  edition  of  Maflenger’s  plays,  revifed* 
corrected,  and  annotated,  with  uncommon  in- 
duftry  and  much  difcrimination. 

He  has  the  nickname  (for  what  reafon  we 
knowr  not)  of  “ Monk  Moonshine.’' 
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The  Right  Honourable 
LORD  CASTLEREAGH, 

Is  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  London** 
derry,  and  reprefents  the  borough  of  Down. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  there 
remarkable  for  the  moft  affiduous  applica- 
tion : he  was  afterwards  of  the  college  of 
Dublin. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  the  laft  parliament,  and  fecond- 
ed  the  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty,  for 
the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening 
the  fefiion  in  1795. 

He  fucceeded  Mr.  Pelham*  as  fecretary  of 

Rate  5 

* Thomas  Pelham , efq.  late  member  for  the  borough  of 
Armagh. 

When  a man  of  family  and  fortune,  poffieffing  per- 
sonal qualities  that  reflect  luftre  on  his  birth,  of  high 
charafter  in  his  own  country,  and  of  unfufpedfed  integrity 
of  heart,  chances  to  difcharge  the  office  of  Secretary  to  a 
lord-lieutenant,  adminiftration  is,  as  it  were,  reverenced : 
the  national  funds  are  managed  with  economy,  yet  without 
parfimony,  and  the  meafures  which  he  countenances  and 
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ftate;  and  executing  fo  very  high  a minifte- 
riai  function,  being,  in  fad:,  the  prime  mi- 
nifter  of  Ireland,  and  deemed  not  only  the 
organ  of  his  mailer’s  will,  but  of  the  Englilh 
minister's  determinations,  nothing  need  here 

be 

Supports,  equally  beneficial  to  both  countries,  conciliate 
the  affedions  of  the  one,  whilft  they  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  other.  Having  no  fhattered  circumftances  to 
recruit,  he  hunts  not  for  revenions  to  plunder  the  plun- 
dered, he  invents  not  Schemes  of  fupply  produdive  to  his 
private  coffers,  nor  converts  the  fecretary’s  chamber  into  a 
mercantile  office,  where  every  thing  is  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder.  To  the  full  credit  of  fo  honourable  a reputation, 
no  mail  was  more  juftly  entitled  than  Mr.  Pelham,  who, 
when  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northington  as  chief  gover- 
nor of  Ireland,  added  to  the  gracious  deportment  of  a man 
of  real  fafhion  that  weight  of  confequence  which  virtuous 
condud  invariably  confers  : and  united  in  himfelf  the  rare 
ailemblage  of  public  confidence  with  miniflerial  duty. 

As  a parliamentary  Speaker,  Mr.  Pelham's  voice  was 
ftrong,  full,  manly,  and  diftind ; without  great  harmony, 
or  eminent  melody,  it  was  pleafing,  and  its  corfipafs  was 
Sufficiently  extenfive  for  all  the  purpofes  of  debate.  His 
language  was  Spirited,  nervous,  and  expreffive,  yet  Simple, 
plain,  and  unornamented  ; ever  corred,  pure,  and  neat, 
but  feldom  peculiarly  elegant,  never  melting  into  the  pa- 
thetic, or  riling  into  the  Sublime.  From  all  glowing  and 
breathing  terms,  from  fplendid  didion,  he  cautioufly  ab- 
stained, not  from  want  of  fertility  of  imagination,  but  from 
Severity  of  judgment and  though,,  perhaps,  he  pofTeffed 
not  the  power  of  exciting  the  utmofl  ardour  of  the  foul, 
yet  lie  ever  impreffed  his  ideas  with  weight  and  energy. 
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be  faid  of  the  bias  of  his  politics,  or  of  the 
part  he  takes  with  refpedf  to  the  union. 

He  is  a very  tolerable  fpeaker,  and  a man 
of  confiderable  political  information;  He 
affects  very  much  an  imitation  of  Mr. 

Pitt but, 

Quantum  mu  tat  us  ab  illo  .. 

He 51 ore  ! ! ! 

His  delivery,  totally  devoid  of  languor  and  infipidity,  was  ra- 
ther more  rapid  than  might  be  wifhed.  His  manner  was  warm , 
animated,  and  forcible  ; marked  by  a bold  decifion  arifmg 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  fair  intentions,  and  by  a pleafing 
candour  and  opennefs  that  abhor  dilingenuity  and  fubter- 
fuge.  His  adtion,  apparently  artlefs  and  unftudied,  was 
deficient  neither  in  grace  nor  ftrength.  In  argument  he  was 
Itri£t,  accurate,  and  acute,  enforcing  with  efFedf  on  the 
minds  of  his  auditory,  that  convidliomof  redtitude  which 
he  felt,  never  deferting  his  fubjedf,  or  wandering  into  idle 
epifodes,  but  difeufiing  it  copioufly,  or  minutely,  as  the 
occafion  required,  and  always  perfpicuoufiy  and  precifely, 
at  all  times  difplaying  the  molt  perfedl  urbanity  5 he  was 
never  {harp,  or  acrimonious,  or  infulting,  even  to  invete- 
rate and  virulent  opponents. 

"With  refpedt  to  his  parliamentary  cemduBy  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  fupported,  when  fecretary,  by  the  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen,  who  fo  feldom  think  themfelves 
juftified  in  co-operating  with  adminiftration : his  candour 
won  their  confidence,  and  his  integrity  fecured  their  at- 
tachment. 
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The  Right  Honourable 
SIR  JOHN  BLACQUIRE. 

Sir  John  Blacquire  is  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
for  his  rife  in  political  life* 

His  fource , like  that  of  the  Nile,  has  never 
been  with  certainty  difcovered ; by  fome,  he 
is  faid  to  have  defcended  from  a French 
family. 

Upon  the  conteft  between  Sir  John  and 
the  late  Hely  Hutchinfon,  for  the  provoft- 
fhip  being  decided  againft  him,  he  prudent- 
ly determined  to  make  up  in  emolument, 
what  he  loft  in  honour,  and  the  bailiff  of  the 
Phcenix-park  dying  in  about  a month  after, 
this  place  became  vacant,  and  Sir  John  was 
appointed  to  it. 

This  place,  for  time  almoft  immemorial, 
had  a falary  annexed  to  it  of  40  /.  per  ann. 
with  the  ufe  of  a little  lodge,  confifting  of 

four 
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four  fmall  rooms,  a potatoe  garden,  the  li- 
berty of  grafs  for  two  cows,  four  horfes, 
and  half  a crown  per  head  for  all  cattle  he 
found  trefpaffing  in  his  majefty’s  demefne. 
Thus,  a perfon  who  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  moft  honourable  order  of  the 
Bath,  colonel  of  horfe,  and  fecretary  of 
ftate,  could  defcend  to  become  a Cow-herd ' 

The  knight  appointed  himfelf  to  this 
place,  and  made  the  falary  500  /.  per  annum 
for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  majefty’s 
two  eldeft  fons,  with  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
grazing  what  cattle  he  thought  proper — 
The  houfe  being  too  mean  for  a Knight  of 
the  Bath,  an  order  was  iflued  by  the  board 
of  works  to  make  it  comfortable , and  which 
at  the  public  expence  of  8000/.  was  com- 
pleted in  a year.  Sir  John  then  begged 
a bit  of  ground  for  a garden,  which  being 
alfo  granted,  he  took  in  about  ten  acres , 
which  he  furrounded  with  a brick  wall,  for 
which  the  nation  alfo  paid. 

Sir  John  foon  after  married  a relative  of 
Sir  William  Montgomery , with  a handfome 
fortune. 
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In  his  public  fpeaking  he  is  but  poorly 
fupported  by  his  voice,  which  is  weak,  thin, 
and  fo  low  as  to  be  fometimes  fcarcely 
audible ; his  language  is  well  chofen,  and 
frequently  diftinguifhed  by  the  happieft  ap- 
plication, but  it  is  more  pure  than  corredr, 
and  more  forcible  than  beautiful ; it  is  fome- 
times enlivened  with  lively  figures,  but 
his  delivery  counteracts  the  warmth  of  his 
expreffions,  as  it  is  cold,  languid,  and  flow, 
even  to  heavinefs  ; his  manner  is  neither 
timid  nor  embarrafled,  and  is  rather  mild 
and  infinuating,  than  boifterous  and  obtrufive, 
although  he  fometimes  diftinguiflies  himfelf 
by  the  novelty,  the  boldnefs,  and  fmgularity  of 
his  opinions ; among  thefe,  one  delivered  in 
a late  debate,  wili  not  foon  be  forgotten, 
namely,  “ that  the  moji  experienced  officers 
in  his  majejiy  s fervicey  were  thofe  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 

l 
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His  affion  is  greatly  defective,  having  a 
mode  of  twifting  and  writhing  his  body  into 
a tortuofity  of  fhape,  painful  to  look  at,  and 
perfectly  inconfilfent  with  every  idea  of 
grace.  In  argument  he  is  diffufe,  copious, 
and  comprehenfive  \ more  folicitous  to  dilate 

than 
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than  condenfe  his  fentiments,  and  more 
afraid  of  leaving  any  thing  unnoticed,  than 
of  abounding  in  luxuriance;  but  with  all 
his  expenfion,  not  feeble  or  flimfy,  accurate 
in  deduction,  and  ftrong  in  reafoning,  his 
arrangement  is  good,  and  his  fpeeches  are 
not  wanting  in  information. 

. r ' 

Since  being  a minifter,  he  has  (hewn  fome 
inclination  to  promote  the  trade,  improve 
the  manufactures,  and  advance  the  agricul- 
ture of  his  country ; but  he  is  certainly  more 
tenacious  of  the  perfonal  property  than  the 
perlonal  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  more  anxious  to  render  their  fituations 
comfortable,  than  to  guard  them  from  the 
incurfions  of  over- weaning  authority. 

He  fome  years  lince,  in  France,  fought  a 
duel  with  Beauchamp  Bagnell , on  occafion 
of  his  refufing  to  introduce  him  at  the  court 
of  France. 


The 
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The  Honourable 
FRANCIS  HELY  HUTCHINSON. 

THIS  gentleman  reprefents  the  borough 
of  Naas,  and  was  bred  to  the  law;  like  fome 
others,  however,  he  made  more  by  the  pet- 
ticoat than  the  gowny  having  married  a Mifs 
Nixon,  of  Tipperary,  with  a large  fortune. 

He  is  not  at  all  diftinguifhed  as  a lawyer, 
or  indeed  as  a parliamentary  chara&er. 

His  language  never  exceeds  the  limits  of 
humble  converfation  ; his  delivery  is  languid 
and  phlegmatic,  flow  without  folemnity,  and 
fometimes  precipitate  without  energy* 

In  argument  he  properly  avoids  all  digref- 
fion,  and  is  certainly  in  no  danger  of  being 
milled  by  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  he 
is  always  pertinent*  and  fometimes  inftruc- 
tive. 


In 
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In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  he  fupports 
the  meafures  of  adminiftration 

* Hely  Hutchinfon , the  father  of  the  prefent  member, 
had  more  of  his  majefty’s  favours  than  any  other  man  in 
Ireland.  From  a very  low  origin,  he  made  himfelf  con- 
fpicuous  at  the  bar  in  the  late  king’s  reign,  on  a lav/  caufe, 
and  when  his  prefent  majefty  came  to  the 'throne,  was 
brought  into  parliament,  where  he  made  no  inconfiderable 
figure.  An  uncommon  (hare  of  effrontery,  foon  puflied 
him  into  a filk  gown,  and  he  rofe  to  the  fituation  of  Prime 
Serjeant,  the  higheft  office  in  the  Irifli  law  courts,  and  a 
very  lucrative  one.  Being  always  a fupporter  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  the  mofl  preffiiag  man  in  the  kingdom  to 
have  thofe  fervices  rewarded,  and  was  always  fure  to  have 
fomething  lucrative  from  every  chief  governor ; he  ob- 
tained the  place  of  Alnager , which  is  a finecure  of  con- 
fiderable  value,  the  reverfion  of  fecretary  of  flate,  then 
held  by  the  late  Philip  Tifdale,  and  penfions  to  a great 
amount  in  fictitious  names,  to  which  he  was  a truflee 
mentioned  in  the  grant. 

When  lord  Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant,  he  afked  for 
fome  reward  for  hi£  faithful  fervices ; the  noble  lord  told 
him  there  was  nothing  vacant  but  a majority  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  horfe,  and  that  he  fuppofed  the  Prime  Serjeant 
would  not  throw  off  his  black  gown  for  a red  coat.  Mr. 
Hutchinfon  faid  he  would  have  that , if  his  excellency 
would  appoint  him,  which,  ridiculous  as  the  circumftance 
may  appear,  was  complied  with,  and  the  commiffion 
figned  accordingly,  and  which  commiffion  he  fold  imme- 
mediately  afterwards.  General  Dilkesy  the  then  com- 
mander-in-chief, ordered  him  to  his  regiment,  which  the 
other  not  obeying,  a court  martial  was  actually  intended  to 
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try  this  military  lawyer,  and  would  have  fat  upon  him, 
had  not  the  fale  of  the  commiffion  fo  opportunely  put  an 
end  to  the  affair.  Having  difpofed  of  his  majority,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  army  to  the  revenue,  and 
having  afked  a favour  in  that  line,  was  appointed  Packer , 
Searcher , and  Guager , to  the  port  of  Strangford,  to  which 
offices  he  was  appointed,  and  in  which  he  remained 
doing  duty  by  deputy  until  he  got  leave  to  nominate  a fuc- 
ceffor,  who  gave  him  the  value  of  the  place. 

Soon  after  this  the  provoft  of  Trinity  College  died, 
and  Hutchinfon  and  Sir  John  Blacquire  both  applied  for 
that  high  office,  two  men  of  all  others  the  moft  improper 
to  fill  it:  the  one  being  a foldier  without  any  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  the  other  a lawyer  who  had  long  forgot  his 
profody. 

Neither  of  thefe  place-hunters  would  give  up  the  point, 
and  the  matter  was  thus  divided,  Hutchinfon  gave  up  the 
place  of  Alnager  to  Blacquire,  on  having  the  provofl- 
fhip,  for  holding  of  which  a difpenfation  was  to  pafs  the 
great  feal,  becaufe  he  was  a married  man—mzn  of  that 
defcription  being  excluded  by  the  charter  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The  difpenfation,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  public,  was 
granted  by  Lord  North,  and  in  defiance  of  all  decency 
and  cenfure,  the  prime  ferjeant  was  made^raw/?.  The  dif- 
fentions  this  occafioned  in  that  learned  feminary  was  great, 
and  continued  till  his  death.  The  fellows  affembled,  and 
came  to  feveral  fevere  refolutions  againfl  having  fo  illite- 
rate a man  thus  appointed  to  govern  over  them  and  their 
ftudents;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  made  him  attend 
the  firft  public  day  of  examination  for  fellowfhip,  and  in 
his  turn  put  the  quejiion  to  the  candidates. 

The  fcene  was  too  fevere  even  for  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s 

effrontery. 
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eifrontery,  he  could  not  (land  it  when  he  found  they 
talked  to  him  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  therefore 
retired  in  confufion.  But  all  this  did  not  induce  him  to 
give  up  the  provoftlhip,  which  he  was  determined  to 
battle  out,  and  which  he  fought  through  for  many  years, 
always  at  war  with  the  fellows  and  fcholars  of  the  houle. 

With  places,  with  peniions,  v/ith  a title,  and  with  all 
that  Lord  North’s  adminiftration  could  give  him,  yet  he  was 
not  to  be  bound  by  gratitude.  He  forfook  that  nobleman  the 
moment  he  found  him  out  of  power,  and  became  as  bitter 
in  Ids  enmity,  as  ever  he  was  violent  in  his  attachment. 
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The  Right  Honourable 
JOHN  BERESFORD, 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD. 

THIS  gentleman  was  called  to  the  bar 
about  the  year  1761,  and  is  faid  to  have  prac- 
tifed  fome  years  with  confiderable  fuccefs, 
but  he  abandoned  the  profeffion  of  the  law 
for  the  field  of  politics,  as  affording  wider 
profpe&s  for  the  difplay  of  his  genius, 
and  the  exercife  of  his  intereft,  which  has 
infinuated  itfelf  into  every  department  of 
the  Rate,  and  is  fo  great  as  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  dictate  to  every  adminiftration, 
that  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  excepted. — Every 
one  knows  the  confequence  of  the  earl’s  in- 
attention or  difobedience. 

The  Britifh  cabinet  is  reported  to  recom- 
mend no  projeft,  which  has  not  received 
his  approbation ; and  his  family  hold  places 
and  falaries  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
2o,oool.  per  annum;  he  certainly  obtained 
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alfo  of  parliament  little  lefs  than  half  a million 
of  money,  for  building  himfelf  a palace,  under 
the  denomination  of  a cuftom-houfe. 

He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
William  Montgomery,  filler  to  the  Mar- 
chionefs  Townfhend. 

Mr.  Beresford  feldom  fpeaks  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  but  on  fubjedls  relating  to  the 
revenue  ; he  is  ftridlly  the  man  of  bufinefs, 
and  Hill  retains  his  profefiional  habits.  He 
argues  with  much  legal  fubtlety  and  fophiftry, 
puzzling  where  he  fails  to  convince,  and  per- 
plexing where  he  cannot  elucidate,  while  his 
replies  to  his  opponents  are  conftantly  tart 
and  acrimonious,  as  if  he  would  compenfate, 
by  feverity  of  reply,  for  deficiency  of  rea- 
foning. 

His  voice  is  clear  and  ftrong,  but  has  nei- 
ther harmony  nor  variety ; his  didtion  is 
fimple,  not  always  corredl,  and  never  rifes 
above  the  level  of  common  converfation — 
his  manner  is  unimpafiioned. 
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JOHN- CLAUDIUS  BERESFORD,  ESQ. 

Nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
and  the  fon  of  Commiffioner  Beresford,  the 
character  immediately  preceding. 

Although  the  mod  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  United  Irijhmen , he  with  the  fame  inve- 
teracy oppofes  the  Union:  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  family 
adverfe  to  the  meafure. 

He  is  intemperate  in  his  politics , though 
unimpaffioned  in  manner . He  expreffed  a 
wiffi  for  the  late  rebellion,  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  world  that  it 
might  be  quelled — in  two  days . 

His  oppofition  to  the  Union  may  poffibly 
arife  from  deference  to  his  conftituents,  who 
are  known  to  be  hoftile  to  this  meafure.— 

He  reprefents  the  city  of  Dublin. 

He  is  a commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
a banker  in  Dublin. 

They 
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The  Right  Honourable 
THOMAS  CONOLLY, 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY. 


Mr.  Conolly  is  confidered  as  the  firfl 
country  gentleman  in  Ireland ; his  landed 
eftates  produce  more  than  20,oool.  a-year; 
but  if  they  did  not  yield  500I.  his  charac- 
ter would  entitle  him  to  the  firfl:  rank  among 
the  good,  the  honeft,  and  the  worthy. 

Succeflive  viceroys  have  courted  his  fup- 
port,  by  offering  him  a peerage,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  him  to  name  his  own  terms.  He 
always  gave  them  for  anfwer,  that  if  their 
meafures  were  good,  they  might  be  fure 
of  his  unbought,  unbiaffed,  and  firm  fupport, 
but  if  they  fhould  be  bad,  the  whole  patron- 
age of,  Ireland  would  be  infufficient  to  make 
him  give  one  fingle  vote,  which  he  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  confcience,  his  honour,  and 
his  duty,  to  the  public. 

M This 
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This  gentleman’s  mother  was  the  Lady 
Ann  Conolly,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  upon  the  death  of  the  prefent  earl, 
who  bears  that  tide,  Mr.  Conolly  will  fuc- 
ceed  to  an  Englifh  barony,  by  the  title,  if  we 
miftake  not,  of  Lord  Raby. 

Mr.  Conolly  is  the  laft  in  remainder  of  the 
male  line  of  his  family.  His  talents,  as  a 
fenator,  have  been  often  expofed  to  hearing 
in  the  Britifh  ienate.  His  eftate  (having  no 
children  by  his  wife,  who  is  fifter  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinfler),  he  may  bequeath  to  whom  he 
pleafes.  His  family  connections  give  him 
fome  weight,  but  his  boroughs  create  him  more 
refpeCt  in  parliament.  He  claims  no  honour 
from  a long  line  of  anceftry : the  father  of 
the  Conolly,  from  whom  he  derived  his  great 
eftate,  being  only  the  mafter  of  a little  thatch’d 
ale-houfe,  at  a place  called  Newt o w nlirna vad y , 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  laft  century,  lived  to  fee  his  fon  appointed 
agent  to  two  elderly  maiden  ladies,  who  be- 
queathed him  a large  fum  of  money,  with 
which  he  purchaied  an  eftate  in  the  county 
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of  Kildare,  and  another  in  the  north,  both  of 
which  are  in  polfeliion  of  the  preient  heir. 

Mr.  Conolly  had  five  fillers  married.  One 
to  the  prefent  Lord  Rofs,  then  Sir  Ralph 
Gore  ; one  to  Mr.  Byng,  late  member  for 
Middlefex  ; one  to  Sir  William  Howe ; one 
to  Colonel  Staples ; and  one  to  the  unfortu- 
nate George  Robert  Fitzgerald. — Lady  Gore, 
Mrs.  Staples,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  are  dead. 

His  fillers,  the  Countefs  of  Buckingham- 
fhire,  the  lady  of  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  fome  other  dead  fillers, 
are  his  prefumptive  heirs. 

He  is  not  entitled  to  much  dillin&ion  as  a 
parliamentary  fpeaker.  Poflefled,  however, 
of  a fund  of  dry  humour,  he  frequently  ap- 
plies it  not  unhappily;  and  his  arguments, 
though  too  frequently  defultory  and  ill  ar- 
ranged, have  often  point,  force  and  energy.  A 
bluntnefs  of  manner,  accompanied  with  a 
candid  opennefs  of  heart,  llrongly  mark  his 
fpeeches ; which  evidently  appear,  and  are 
felt  by  his  audience,  as  the  plain,  unartificial 
effufions  of  an  honell  mind,  deeply  imprefled 
M 2 with. 
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with  a full  convi&ion  of  the  truth  and  juftice 
of  its  fentiments  ; poffeffing  a good  natural  , 
underftanding,  it  fupplies  him  with  matter 
well  worth  attention. 

Spirited  he  conftantly  is,  often  warm,  and 
fometimes  violent ; too  elevated  to  be  the 
tool,  and  not  aiming  to  be  the  leader  of  party, 
he  ads  uniformly  from  the  impulfe  of  his  in- 
clination : and  though  ever  on  good  terms 
with  the  viceroys,  he  has  frequently  Hood  fore- 
moft  in  the  moft  decided  oppofition  to  their 
meafures. 

In  the  debates  on  Mr.  Orde’s  noted  com-* 
mercial  propofitions,  he  took  the  lead  in  a 
diftinguifhed  manner,  and  by  his  firm, 
fpirited,  and  manly  conduct,  juftly  entitled 
himfelf  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 


SIR 
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SIR  MICHAEL  CROMIE,  BART, 


HIS  father  was  a wine  merchant,  from  * 
whom  he  inherited  a decent  independency. 
He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  early  in  life  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Conolly,  who 
brought  him  into  parliament  for  one  of  his 
boroughs. 

He  fpeaks  but  feldom,  but  when  he  does 
fpeak,  it  is  in  a very  pleafing  manner,  and 
much  to  the  purpofe. 

He  follows  the  politics  of  his  patron,  and 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  union. 

His  manners  are  pleafing,  and  his  private 
pharaiter  amiable. 
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GEORGE  PONSONBY*,  ESQ, 

THIS  eloquent  fpeaker,  this  able  lawyer, 
and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  ever  fince  he 
has  taken  a part  in  public  life,  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  pureft  principles  of  Whigifm , 
which,  in  his  boyifh  days,  he  imbibed  from 
the  houfe  of  CaroendiJI:y  to  which  he  is  nearly 
related. 

The  Lady  Caroline,  and  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Cavendifh,  lifters  to  the  late,  and  aunts  to 
the  prefent,  Duke  of  Devonlhire,  married 
two  brothers — the  prefent  Earl  of  Befborough , 
and  his  next  brother,  the  Honourable  John 
Ponfonby. 

His  father,  Mr.  John  Ponfonby,  was 
fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Townfhend  ; but 
an  addrefs  having  been  voted  to  that  noble- 
man contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby, he  requefted  leave  of  the  Houfe  to 
relign  the  chair,  that  he  might  not  be  under 


* See  Lord  Befborough. 
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the  neceffity  of  adling  inconfiftently,  by  car- 
rying up,  and  reading,  in  his  charadter  of 
fpeaker,  an  addrefs,  againft  which  he  had 
argued  ftrenuoufly,  and  voted  in  a committee 
of  the  whole  Houfe. 

Although  no  otherwife  advanced  in  his 
profeflion  than  by  poffeffing  a filk  gown,  he 
Hands  in  the  firft  rank,  without  a fuperior, 
or,  perhaps,  an  equal,  except  in  the Jingle  in- 
fiance  of  Mr.  Curran. 

The  houfe  of  Ponfonby  has  always  been 
at  variance  with  the  houfe  of  Beresford,  and, 
had  not  Earl  Fitz  william’s  adminiftration 
been  overthrown,  he  would  have  made  rapid 
advances  to  the  firft  poll  in  the  law,  for 
which  he  is  every  way  qualified. 

No  public  character  is  more  popular,  or 
more  defervedly  fo. 

He  is  a great  conjiitutional  lawyer,  and 
{Lines  alike  in  the  fenate  and  at  the  bar ; and, 
what  is  fo  very  rarely  the  cafe  with  lawyers, 
is  not  only  a diftinguifhed  fpeaker  there,  but 
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equal  to  any  man  in  the  Houfe,  and  fprpafled 
by  none.  If  he  has  not  all  the  brilliancy  of 
Curran,  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  wit 
•and  vivacity,  and  has  more  fo'lidity : no  opi- 
nion is  fo  much  refpedled. — 'He  and  Mr. 
Curran  are  always  employed  in  defending 
the  fubjedt,  in  cafes  of  crown  profecutions. 

> ! 

His  manner  of  fpeaking  is  decided,  con- 
cife,  clear,  and  argumentative : he  fpeaks  to 
elucidate  and  convince. 

In  private  character,  he  is  moil  eftimable 
and  amiable  *. 

* Mr.  John  Ponfonby,  his  father,  when  he  had  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  Ireland,  was  nicknamed  “ Jack  Promise,’* 
from  the  facility  of  his  difpofition  which  could  refufe  no 
one,  and  he  therefore  could  not,  by  poflibility,  perfpnn 
all  his  promifes. 
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ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY,  ESQ. 

"MEMBER  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DONNEGAL. 

IN  a portrait  where  the  features  are  pro- 
minent and  ftrikin?,  where  boldnefs  of  man- 
ner,  in  fome  degree,  compenfates  for  want  of 
elegance,  and  where  the  ruggednefs  of  the 
furface,  though  it  betrays  negleCt,  yet  ftrongly 
indicates  the  hand  of  a matter  ; fuch  a pi&ure 
is  frequently  fought  alter,  and  not  much  lefs 
efteemed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  than 
the  finittied  productions  of  the  moft  laborious 
artifts.  7 he  delineation  of  character  may  be 
allowed  fuch  an  affinity  to  portrait  painting, 
as  to  juftify  this  allufion ; efpecially  when 
we  attempt  to  fketch  fuch  a man  as  Mr. 
Montgomery,  who  obvioufly  endeavours  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a ftern  roughnefs  of 
manner,  utterly  abhorrent  from,  every  thing 
that  can  be  thought  graceful  : and  by  it  he 
is  indeed  eminently  diftinguifhed. 

But  with  all  this  roughnefs  of  manner,  and 
with  loud  and  pompous  pretences  to  unde- 
viating patriotifm,  his  mind  is  not  formed  of 

that 
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that  flern  fluff  which  never  bends  to  the 
foftening  applications  of  minifterial  influence. 
During  Lord  Townfhend’s  administration  the 
noted  meafure  of  the  ftamp  adt  was  car- 
ried through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  merely 
by  his  vote,  and  that  of  his  then  colleague,  a 
man  notoriously  under  his  diredtion. 

Fortunately  for  this  gentleman’s  political 
confequence,  his  brother  chanced  to  be  Slain 
before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  the  late  unfor- 
tunate American  war,  which  circumftance  is 
fuppofed  to  have  fecured  him  the  warm  fup- 
port  of  a powerful  party  in  the  county  of 
Donnegal : his  demerits  were  forgotten  in 
their  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his  brother  s 
fuppofed  glory,  and  he  was  again  eledted  for 

the  county. 

1 

His  voice  is  Strong,  loud,  and  forcible,  but 
frequently  railed  to  an  offenfive  degree  ; and 
his  pronunciation  has  a Strong  favour  of  the 
northern  accent.  His  reafoning  is  clofe, 
ftrong,  and  argumentative ; abounding  in 
pointed  obfervations,  Shrewd  and  fevere  re- 
marks ; never  indulging  any  wanton  flights 

of 
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of  Imagination,  nor  deviating  from  what  he 
thinks  are  the  decilive  points  of  the  queftion, 
but  preffing  them  home,  and  even  impetu- 
oufly. 

He  generally  oppofes  minifters,  and  in 
his  oppofition  he  is  boifterous  and  vehement : 
he  is  fuppofed  however,  like  his  late  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Flood,  whofe  principal  meafures 
he  fupported,  to  have  been  occaJio77ally  quieted 
by  means  of  minifterial  opiates. 
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GORGES  LOWTHER,  ESQ. 


COURT  intereft  obtained  by  timely  ab- 
fences,  or  court  patronage  procured  by  con- 
venient compliances,  but  ill  accord  with  the 
open  honefty  of  the  country  gentleman,  or 
the  generous  fpirit  of  the  independent  repre- 
fentative.  Mr.  Lowther,  who  (we  believe) 
is  the  father  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  has 
for  a long  feries  of  years  reprefented  in  par- 
liament one  of  the  firft  counties  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  though  by  no  means  the  firft,  or 
in  the  firft  clafs,  in  point  of  property  there, 
has  conftantly  experienced  the  warm  and 
effeCtual  fupport  of  a majority  of  the  electors. 
It  would  be  injurious  to  him  but  to  fuppofe 
that  he  has  not  in  every  inftance  repaid  their 
confidence,  in  the  only  manner  they  could 
expedt — by  undeviating  re&itude  and  unfuf- 
peCtea  fairnefs  of  conduft. 

i / 

To  enter  into  a fcrutiny  of  Mr.  Lowther’s 
qualifications  as  a public  fpeaker  would  be 
abfurd,  as  the  utmoft  of  his  pretenfions  in 
that  capacity  amounts  only  to  uttering,  on 

certain 
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certain  occafiofrs,  a few  fentences,  neither 
very  di£tin£tly  audible,  nor  very  clearly  ex- 
prefled  ; and  his  voice  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  fports  of  the  field,  or  the  riots  of  a 
cockpit,  than  to  oratorical  exhibitions  or  dis- 
plays of  eloquence. 

In  parliament  Mr.  Lowther  has  generally 
voted  with  thofe  who  labour  to  reftrain  the 
exorbitance  of  power,  and  to  fecure  the 
liberty  of  the  people : but  fometimes,  it  may 
be  from  a too  anxious  defire  of  providing  for 
his  county  Meath  friends,  he  has  adopted  a. 
conduct  more  fuited  to  the  complaifance  of 
the  courtier,  than  the  determination  of  the 
patriot 
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SIR  BOYLE  ROCHE. 
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THIS  gentleman  is  member  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Old  Leighlin. 

* 

He  is  certainly  defcended  of  a good  family  ; 
and,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  has  more  Mac’s  and 
O’s  in  his  name,  than  all  the  O’Callagh- 
ans,  O’Brallaghans,  and  O’Briens  put 
together. 

He  fpeaks  often,  although  under  the  greateft 
difadvantages ; for  to  oratory  he  has  not,  and 
furely  cannot  imagine  himfelf  to  have,  the 
moft  diftant  pretenfions.  Of  all  b rogue- 
nee  rs,  he  is  the  greateft.  His  language  is 
neither  fimple,  correct,  nor  pure ; feemingly 
the  fpontaneous  produ&ion  of  the  moment, 
though  conceived  with  eafe,  yet  delivered 
with  difficulty,  in  a high  degree  quaint,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  that  flower  of  rheto- 
ric, called  a bull.  His  a&ion  is  vehement 
and  forcible.  In  reafoning  he  has  occa- 
fionally  much  dry  humour ; and  is  not  defti- 
tute  at  times  of  point  or  farcaftic  allufion. 

His 
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His  matter  is  of  that  obvious  and  common 
fort,  that  occurs  at  once  and  to  every  capacity, 
requiring  no  depth  of  thought,  nor  laboured 
refearch  to  find  it,  but  floats  on  the  furface, 
ready  at  hand  for  the  firft  occupant — fome- 
times  marked  by  fenfe,  and  fo?netimes  not ; or 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  poet: 

His  matter  now  to  fenfe,  now  nonfenfe  leaning, 

Means  not>  but  blunders  round  about  a meaning. 

He  fupports  the  miniftry  in  all  their 
meafures. 

This  oratorical  baronet  has  given  occalion 
to  many  whimfical  anecdotes,  of  which  fome 
are  true.  He  once  quoted  Junius  as  an  au- 
thority, with  the  following  prefatory  obfer- 
vation  : — “ Sir,  a certain  anonymous  writer, 
u called  Junius  y fays,  &c.” 

Before  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  firft  of 
June,  he  remarked  at  one  of  the  Caftle  levees, 
that  Lord  fibwe  would  make  the  French  bite 

the  dujl. 
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SIR  HERCULES  LANGRISHE,  Bar*. 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  KNOCTOPHER, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 

/ . 

DESERTERS  from  the  ftandard  of  oppo- 
fltion,  when  duly  enrolled  under  the  banners 
of  the  court,  are  remarked  to  polfefs  a 
promptitude  of  zeal,  and  an  ardour  of  exer- 
tion fuperior  to  thofe  who  have  early  fought 
its  caufe,  they  uniting  much  of  the  renegado 
fpirit  with  the  ufual  alacrity  infpired  by  the 
reception  of  rich  rewards.  Hence  fpecula- 
tive  theorifts  deduce  a reafon  why  all 
minifters,  in  this  country,  are  fo  anxious  to 
procure  the  aid  of  thofe  who  have  arifen  to 
eminence  by  combating  againft  them  ; at- 
taching them  to  their  party,  at  an  expence 
greater  than  they  are  ufually  wont  to  lavifli 
on  thofe  v/ho  have  borne  in  their  fervice  the 
whole  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Sir 
Hercules,  indeed,  has  been  fo  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  fupport  adminiltration,  that  the 
flame  of  his  devotion  might  naturally,  by  this 
time,  be  fufpedted  of  fuffering  feme  diminu- 
tion. 
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tion,  for  he  left  tilling  the  unproductive 
wafte  of  oppofition  during  the  government 
of  Lord  Townlhend  : fuch  a fufpicion,  how- 
ever, would  do  him  great  injuftice,  for  he  ftill 
labours  in  his  vocation  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  lateft  profelyte,  and  all  the 
eagernefs  of  the  neweft  convert* 

His  voice  is  ftrong,  articulate,  and  loud, 
overpowering  by  its  force,  but  not  com- 
manding by  its  energy : and  his  delivery, 
neither  flow  nor  precipitate,  feems  to  have 
been  well  ftudied,  and  is  judicioufly  managed. 
His  language  is  generally  good,  clear,  maf- 
culine,  and  nervous ; not  deficient  in  purity 
or  corredtnefs,  but  is  much  injured  by  a fong- 
like  pronunciation,  alternately  riling  and 
finking,  which,  though  free  from  the  vul- 
garity, has  one  of  the  moft  material  defeCts 
of  a provincial  accent.  His  manner,  either 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe,  or  the  ftrength  of  his  fupport,  is  warm 
and  fpirited,  bold  and  fearlefs,  more  fitted  to 
intimidate  the  weak,  than  conciliate  the 
powerful : and  his  adtion,  with  abundance  of 
ftrength  and  force,  is  but  little  polifhed  by 
grace. 


In 
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In  argument,  with  much  impofing  plan- 
Ability  and  much  apparent  freedom  of  con- 
ceffion,  he  is  acute,  artful,  and  infidious, 
wielding  at  pleafure,  and  managing  with 
fkill  all  the  weapons  of  debate,  from  the 
diffufe  laxity  of  rambling  obfervation  to  the 
accuracy  and  clofenefs  of  juft  reafoning. 
He  fometimes  alfo  enlivens  his  arguments 
with  fallies  of  wit  and  flafhes  of  fancy  ; not, 
perhaps,  of  that  kind  adapted  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  the  critic,  but  of  that  broad  and 
popular  fpecies  which  Cicero  recommends 
to  the  forenfic  fpeaker.  One  mode  of  ex- 
prefiion  he  is  remarkable  for,  which  is  highly 
reprehenfible — the  frequent  invocation  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity. 

The  matter  of  his  fpeeches  has  many 
claims  to  regard,  for  he  is  a man  of  confide - 
rable  information,  not  ignorant  of  clafiical 
learning,  and  well  inftrudted  in  many  branches 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 

He  is  a commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms. 


EDWARD 
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EDWARD  COOKE,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  went  over  to  Ireland 
with  Lord  Carlisle,  and  his  rife  has  been 
as  rapid  as  was,  perhaps,  ever  known  in  any 
country. 

Having  contrived  to  render  himfelf  ufeful 
to  fucceffive  fecretaries,  he  has  picked  up 
fomething  * under  each  of  them. 

He  is  now  fecretary  to  the  treafury,  and 
one  of  the  overgrown  characters  noted  by 
Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

He  is  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  defcribing 
the  propofed  terms  of  the  Union,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
that  moft  unpopular  propofition. 

* His  falary  and  perquifites  as  clerk  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  make  it  not  lefs  valuable  than  800I.  per  an- 
num.— Mr.  Cooke  enjoys  this,  befide  his  fmecure  place  of 
cuftomer  of  the  port  of  Kingfale,  which  produces  a net 
falary,  for  doing  nothing,  of  350I.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  fmali  places  held  by  Mr.  Cooke. 
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In  the  admlniftration  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, he  wrote  a piece  called  the  Centinel, 
in  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  the  Sham  Squire,  the  proprietor  of 
it  *. 

* The  Sham  Squire  is  a fingular  inftance  of  what 
rnay  be  done  in  life  by  Uriel  attention  to  private  ends , 
without  regard  to  the  means  which  fo  often  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  men  of  principle. 

, The  Sham’s  debut  in  life  little  promifed  his  ever  attain- 
ing his  prefent  affluence. 

Born  in  an  obfcure  cellar,  of  yet  more  obfeure  parents, 
through  the  fucceffive  Rations  of  errand  boy,  fhoe-black, 
and  waiter  in  a porter-houfe,  in  the  progrefs  of  a few 
years  he  grew  into  an  attorney’s  clerk. 

In  this  lituation  his  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
4eik.  His  mailer’s  pleasures  found  an  attentive  minifter  in 
Sham,  and  Sham  found  additional  profits  in  his  mailer’s  plea- 
fures  j but  our  hero  was  never  yet  jullly  accufed  of  neglect- 
ing his  own,  through  zeal  for  the  interells  of  his  friends, 
When  his  double  employment  in  the  attorney’s  ferviee  had 
. enabled  him  to  throw  oil'  the  Ihabbinefs  of  his  dreis, 
with  his  new  appearance  he  took  up  new  views.  As  be- 
came a provident  man,  he  began  to  look  out  for  himfelf. 

Money  and  connexion  he  faw  necefiary  *,  but  how 
to  acquire  them,  except  with  a wife,  he  could  not  fo 
readily  fee  and  the  plainnefs,  not  to  fay  deformity  of  his 
perfon,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  coarfenefs  of  man- 
ners : thefe  were  disadvantages  not  eafily  furmounted  ; but 
what  w’ill  not  great  application,  aided  by  great  dexterity, 
be  able  to  effect  ? What  other  men  would  have  funk 

under. 
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under,  only  encreafed  his  triumph,  by  the  glory  of  riling 
fuperior  to  fuch  difcouraging  circumftances. 

Having  fixed  on  the  accompliftied  and  lovely  daughter 
of  a very  refpe&able  citizen  in  Dublin,  he  next  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  his  approaches,  through  a 
prieft,  of  the  moll  exemplary  chara&er ; and,  what  was 
yet  better  for  the  Sham's  prefent  fcheme,  he  pofleflfed  an 
unbounded  influence  over  the  lady’s  father  : on  this  occa- 
lion  he  proved  the  ability  of  low  cunning  to  dupe  the 
more  elevated  qualities  of  capacious  underftanding,  and 
extenlive  learning.  Enlarged  underftanding  and  learning, 
employed  about  great  obje&s,  generally  overlook  fmall 
matters,  which  low  cunning  converts  to  its  own  pur- 
pofes. 

To  the  Prieft  the  Sham  Squire  repaired.  To  him  in 

confejfton  he  declared  himfelf  the  only  fon  of  Mr. 

a gentleman  pofiefled  of  3000I.  a-year,  and  the  nephew 

of  Counfellor  , a member  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  *, 

whofe  prefumptive  heir,  as  having  no  children,  he  alfo 
was.  The  extremity  of  his  forrow  was  truly  great  for 
being  educated  in  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  on  his 
knees  he  requefted  to  be  admitted  into  the  holy  church 
of  Rome,  without  whofe  pale,  he  faid,  there  was  no  fal- 
vation.  The  prieft  received  the  returning  lamb,  and 
poured  the  healing  balm  of  comfort  into  the  troubled 
wounds  of  his  tender  cotifcie?ice  \ the  penitent,  however, 
requefted  the  holy  father  to  keep  his  converfion  fecret, 
as  the  confequence  of  its  tranfpiring  might  occafionhis 
being  difmherited.  He  then  retired  *,  hugging  himfelf  in 
his  dexterity,  and  the  fair  profpedf  that  began  to  open  to 
his  future  fuccefs. 

When  this  holy  intercourfe  had  continued  a few  weeks, 
n 3 the 
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the  Sham  Squire  told  his  fpiritual  guide,  that  fuch  were 
the  eafe  and  fatisfa&ion  of  his  foul,  as  induced  him  hum- 
bly to  hope  the  Almighty  had  accepted  the  fincerity  of  his 
repentance.  If  any  thing  was  now  wanting  to  his  com- 
plete happinefs,  it  was  an  amiable  wife  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. His  expectations  were,  he  faid,  fo  ample,  that 
could  he  meet  a lady  to  his  liking,  the  quantum  of  her 
fortune,  would  be  to  hiip  an  object  of  little  or  no  confidera- 
tion.  The  daughter  of  his  friend  indantly  occurred  to 
the  priefl — for  the  prefent,  however,  he  only  approved 
the  laudable  intention  of  his  penitent,  and  promifed  him 
his  advice,  and  afliftance. 

In  a few  days  after  the  pried  led  his  lamb  to  Mr. , 

and,  notwithdanding  his  daughter’s  evident  averfion  to 
him,  his  pretended  profpects  and  connexions  made  him 
the  delight  of  her  parents.  The  lady  was  over-ruled,  and 
notwithdanding  her  every  effort  foon  compelled  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  man,  whom  of  all  others  die  mod 
loathed. 

The  bed-laid  plans  fometimes  meet  detection.  A few 
days  dripped  the  veil  from  our  hero’s  deep-formed  plot, 

and  Mifs ’s  friends,  much  to  that  lady’s  fatisfac- 

tion,  found  means  to  effect  her  feparation,  and  to  fliut  up 
the  Sham  in  gaol. 

In  prifon  his  genius  did  not  forfake  him : though 
far  from  being  a Macheath  in  gallantry  or  perfonal  at- 
tractions, he  yet  contrived  to  find  his  Lucy  Lockit  in  the 
perfon  of  the  keeper’s  daughter,  whofe  friends  confidering 
the  utility  of  his  kind  of  talents  to  their  fphere  of  life, 
Confented  to  her  union  wdth  the  Sham. 

Often,  through  the  profecution  of  Mifs  ’s  family, 

was  our  hero  exhibited,  drawing  a galling  length  of  chain 
|n  that  court,  where  he  has  fince  drutted  in  all  the  proud 

importance 
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importance  of  under-fherifF—  as  often  was  he  maintained 
in  his  defence  againft  the  old  by  his  new  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Lockit’s  patronage  did  not  flop  here.  His  intereft 
procured  the  Sham  admiffion  to  be  a folicitor.  In  this 
fltuation  his  praElice  is  too  notorious  to  require  particular 
ftatement. 

His  next  ftep  to  wealth  was  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
hazard  table,  which  like  every  other  inferior  hazard  table 
foon  attracted  a number  of  jharps , /camps,  and  jlajhmeny 
and  they  as  foon  attra&ed  the  attention  of  che  Sham — ever 
on  the  watch  to  promote  his  own  intereft. 

The  {harp  was  ufeful  to  cheat  the  unwary  of  their 
money,  and  keep  it  in  circulation  at  his  table.  The 
fcamp’s  plunder  on  the  road,  vifited  the  corner  hoafe , and 
if  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  juft  ice,  he  feldom  failed,  for 
acquaintance-fake,  to  employ  the  owner  in  his  capacity  of 
folicitor.  The  flaffiman  introduced  him  to  the  convenient 
matron,  whom  he  feldom  failed  to  lay  under  contribution 
— the  price  of  protecting  her  in  her  profeffion  j but  as  the 
magiftrate  might  perhaps  be  troublefome,  he  perceived 
a news-paper  to  be  a neceflary  appendage ; nothing 
frightening  an  alderman  more  than  a paragraph,  or  3 
pointed  anecdote. 

To  attain  this  very  neceflary  article,  he  inflnuated  him- 
felf  into  the  acquaintance  and  confidence  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a print,  the n in  fome  degree  of  eftimation. 
This  gentleman  was  in  very  embarrafled  circumftances.*—!- 
The  Sham  lent  him  50I.  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  he  thought  his  diftrefs  at  the  heighih,  fuddenly  ar- 
refted  him  for  the  money.  To  procure  his  liberty  he 
was  glad  tp  transfer  to  his  creditors  the  property  of  the 
paper,  for  onerfourth  its  value. 

N 4 
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From  his  law  pra&ice,  his  gaming-table  contributions, 
and  newfpaper,  the  Sham  now  enjoys  an  income  that  {up- 
ports  a fine  houfe,  in  a falhionable  quarter  of  a great  city, 
whence  he  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  poverty  of 
many  perfons,  whole  fhoe§  he  has  formerly  cleaned.- 


( tSs  ) 


SIR  LAURENCE  PARSONS, 

/ 

Is  lineally  defcended  from  Parfons,  who 
was  one  of  the  parliamentary  lords  juftices  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

When  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin, fo  great  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  talents  and  integrity,  that  he  was  twice 
elected  by  that  learned  body  their  reprefen- 
tative  in  parliament. 

He  at  prefent  reprefents  the  King’s  County, 
where  he  has  a large  eftate. 

This  gentleman  was  Teller,  with  Mr. 
Barrington,  for  the  Anti-TJnionijis . 

In  all  public  queftions  Sir  Laurence  Par-* 
fons  has  uniformly  aded  with  integrity  and 
honour,  and  has  fecured  the  applaufe  of 
genius,  learning,  and  virtue. 

His  voice  is  flrong,  diftind,  and  deep  ; and 
his  language  fimple,  flowing,  and  corred  : 

his 
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his  action  is  ungraceful,  but  frequently  forc- 
ible; his  reafoning  is  clofe,  compact,  and 
argumentative,  though  his  manner  is  ftiff  and 
aukward;  his  matter  is  always  good,  folid, 
and  weighty. 


ROBERT  UNIACHE,  ESQ. 

REPRESENTS  THE  TOWN  OF  YOUGHALL, 

HE  has  been  very  a&ive  in  the  fupprefllon, 
of  the  rebellion,  in  which  his  brother,  a colonel 
of  the  yeomanry,  was  unfortunately  killed. 

He  favours  the  union. 


DR. 
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DR.  PATRICK  DUIGNAN. 

REPRESENTS  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ARMAGH. 

THIS  civilian  has  lately  in  his  capacity 
of  an  Irifh  member  of  parliament,  rendered 
himfelf  fo  very  remarkable,  that  the  follow- 
ing authentic  fummary  of  his  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  through  life,  cannot  be  unacceptable* 

The  do£tor  has  little  to  boaft  on  the  fcore 
of  anceftry — he  owes  his  birth  to  Paddy 
O’Dewegenan,  a poor,  but  honeft  peafant, 
who  derived  a miferable  fubfiftence  from 
herding  the  cattle  of  a pincing  matter,  on 
one  of  the  bleakeft  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim^ 

His  father  Paddy  and  Joan  his  mother 
were  fo  ftridtty  obfervant  of  the  injunctions 
of  father  Thadee  O’Malhern  their  prieft* 
that  they  would  not  for  all  the  cattle  on 
Slieve  an  Iran  negleCt  one  confeffion,  or 
he  perfuaded  (could  they  even  procure  it)  to 
eat  a morfel  of  flefh  meat  on  a Friday  or 
Saturday* 


Patrick, 
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Patrick,  our  prefent  hero,  led  the  firft  twelve 
years  of  his  life  with  his  parents,,  and  when 
able,  adfed  as  a barefooted  afliftant  in  attending 
the  cattle.  The  higheft  ambition  of  an  Irifh 
peafant  is,  to  fee  one  of  the  family  a prieft, 
and  with  this  view  old  O’D.  provided  a 
Spelling-book  for  young  Paddy.  Difabled 
however,  by  the  extremity  of  his  poverty, 
from  giving  his  fon  any  further  affiftance,  he 
wifely  availed  himfelf  of  a cuftom  which  had 
long  produced  many  priefts,  and  advifed  him 
ter  ramble  about  from  one  hedge-fehool  to 
another  as  a poor  fcbolar 

Young  O’D.  after  rambling  this  way 
about  fix  years,  having  feraped  together 
fome  Latin,  refolved  to  proceed  to  Munfter, 
there  to  finifh  his  education ; in  his  way, 

# In  Ireland  it  is  a cuftom  immem6rially  eftabliflied, 
for  thofe  petty  fchool-mafters  who  teach  in  chapels,  or 
temporary  huts,  freely  to  inftru£t  fuch  poor  boys  as  come 
from  remote  places , and  are  unable  to  pay.  The  poor 
fcholar  while  he  remains  at  the  fchool,  goes  home  night 
and  night  about  with  his  fchool-fellows,  whofe  parents 
that  can  afford  it  occafionally  fupply  him  with  a few  old 
cloaths,  as  well  as  food  and  lodging.  This  appears  to  be 
a faint  emanation  of  the  ancient  cuftom  in  Ireland,  fo 
celebrated  by  hiftorians,  of  fupplying  at  the  national 
expence  all  foreign  (Indents  with  meat,  drink,  clothes, 
lodging,  books,  &c.  &c. 


he 
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lie  met  a gentleman,  of  whom  (faying  he 
•was  a poor  fcholar ) he  begged  alms.  The 
gentleman,  who  was  a proteftant  clergyman, 
and  mailer  of  a very  refpedtable  boarding- 
fchool,  finding  on  examination  that  his  pe- 
titioner had  a tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin, 
invited  him  to  his  houfe,  where  he  humanely 
allowed  him  board,  lodging,  and  inftrudion 
gratis ; his  reverend  patron  did  not  reft; 
his  good  offices  here,  but  after  having  taught 
him  more  Latin,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  a little  Greek,  promoted  him  to  the 
iituation  of  an  under-affiftanL 

With  his  elevation,  our  hero,  adopting  new 
views,  read  his  recantation,  and  changed  his 
real  name  of  O'  Dewegenan,  which  he  thought 
favoured  too  much  of  popery,  to  the  more 
proteftant  appellation  of  Duignan. 

Mr.  Duignan,  as  we  muft  now  call  him, 
remained  at  this  fchool,  till  by  the  benevolent 
aid  of  his  mailer  he  acquired  as  much  learn- 
ing as  enabled  him  to  gain  admmion  as  a 
Jizer  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  where; 
confcious  he  was  fighting  pro  unguibus , his 
application  was  fo  intenfe,  that  though  un- 
affifted  by  any  extraordinary  talents,  he  ob- 
tained 
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tained  a fcholarfhip,  and  afterwards  in  due 
time  a fellowfhip,  then  the  higheft  point  of 
ambition  to  wrhich  he  could  aipire. 

In  the  College  of  Dublin,  there  are  twen- 
TY-two  Fellows,  of  thefe  one  muft  be  a 
lawyer,  one  a phyfician,  and  the  remaining 
twenty,  clergymen.  The  lawyer’s  place  was 
Vacant  when  Mr.  D.  obtained  his  fellowfhip, 
and  he  was  confequently  entered  and  main- 
tained at  the  college  expence  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  till  he  was  called  to  the  Irifh 
Bar. 

The  Dr.  having  no  longer  the  fear  of  ex- 
pulfion  before  his  eyes,  wrote  a rancorous 
but  ill-penned  book  againft  the  prcvoft  and 
his  family.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (fince  Ba- 
ronefs  JDonoughmore),  the  provoft’s  lady, 
and  their  daughters,  could  not,  in  their  fex 
and  numerous  virtues,  find  a fhield  againft 
his  virulence.  The  crime  againft  thefe  la- 
dies, that  provoked  his  fcurrilous  inveftives, 
was  that  of  walking  in  the  provoft’s  own 
garden : this  book  he  called  Lachrymcs  Aca- 
demic#. 

Among 
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Among  the  Iriih  catholics  it  is  univerfally 
obferved,  that  kihi-dried  * proteftants  are  pe- 
culiarly intolerant  and  hoftile  to  the  members 
of  their  former  communion.  Our  dolor’s 
letters,  publifhed  under  the  fignature  of  The - 
ophilus,  againft  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Leary, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  condudt,  are 
ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Hel  y Hutchinson, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  alfo  provoft  of  the  col- 
lege, was  a gentleman  of  the  moil  poliihed 
manners,  and  greateft  amenity  of  difpoiition. 
Dr.  Duignan  was  equally  remarkable  for 
the  contrary  qualities ; he  is  a man  of  the 
rudeft  manners,  and  moil  intolerant  princi- 
ples : an  acquaintance,  late  in  life , with  gen- 
tlemen , has  very  feldom  been  able  to  remove 
the  booriih  clownifhnefs  arifing  from  original 
meannefs,  and  our  dodtor  neither  was,  nor  is, 
an  exception  to  the  obfervation.  Two  cha- 
radters  fo  widely  different  could  not  agree, 
and  the  doBor  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
a party,  then  in  oppofition  to  the  provoft. 

* By  kiln-dried  proteftant  is  meant,  one  who  has  read  his 
recantation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  to  that  of  England 
or  Ireland. 
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His  new  aflociates  were,  however,  all  gentle- 
men, and  fhew  him  fo  little  countenance, 
that  he  found  it  convenient  to  refign  his  fel- 
lowship for  the  profefforfhip  of  civil  law*, 
and  an  annual  Salary  of  560/. 

The 

* The  writer  of  thefe  lines,  when  a fcholar  of  the  houfe, 
and  bachelor  of  arts  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  intending  to 
apply  to  the  fludy  of  the  law,  went,  for  the  fake  of  inftruc- 
tion,  to  the  civil  law  le£ture-room,  in  the  library.  He  had 
formed  a refolution  of  conftantly  attending  thefe  lectures, 
but  did  not  underftand  that  Dr.  D.  wiffied  to  convert  his 
place  into  a finecure.  The  dread  of  academic  cenfure,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  do£tor  to  attend  regularly,  though  the 
univerfal  diflike  in  which  he  was  held,  deprived  him  of 
auditors.  Upon  this  occafion,  one  of  the  porters  went  up 
Hairs  to  inform  him,  a gentleman  was  in  the  le£ture-room  : 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  come  down,  and  he  entered  the 
room  with  perturbed  Heps,  and  flounced  into  his  chair  with 
every  fymptom  of  indignation.  From  the  idea  the  ftudent 
had  formed  of  his  character,  he  thought  he  was  a£ting  in 
his  ufual  manner,  and  was  not  deterred,  from  this  very  un- 
polite  behaviour,  from  taking  his  feat. 

The  do£tor,  angrily,  pulled  out  a lecture  from  his 
pocket,  fome  parts  of  which  he  haftily  flurred  over,  and  fo 
the  matter  ended  for  the  prefent.. 

The  next  le&ure-day  the  ftudent  alfo  attended,  when 
the  doctor,  out  of  all  patience,  threw  himfelf  into  his  chair, 
with  all  the  irritated  pafiion  of  a wounded  Ruffian  bear, 
and  the  following  dialogue  inftantly  took  place  between 
him  and  the  ftudent ; 
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The  point  of  view  moft  to  his  advantage, 
is  that  of  a pradtifing  lawyer ; his  profeffional 
bufijiefs  has,  for  many  years,  been  confider- 
able,  and  he  holds  diftinguifhed  rank,  being 

THE  KING'S  ADVOCATE. 

Do  ft  or,  You  fee,  fir,  no  one  attends  here  but  you. 

Student , I do,  fir,  and  am  aftonifhed  gentlemen  (hould 
negleft  fo  important  a part  of  education. 

D oft  or.  Is  the  Provojl  in  town  ? 

Student . I do  not  know. 

Do  ft  or.  Not  know  ! — why,  I thought  he  fent  you,  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  me  trouble  ; but,  if  you  perfift,  I am 
ready  to  give  the  le&ure. 

The  ftudent,  who  had  conftantly  oppofed  the  provoft. 
intereft,  obferving,  that  gentleman  was  as  much  above  fuch 
mean  revenge  as  himfelf  was  above  executing  it,  took  up  his 
cap,  and  left  the  do&or  to  ledlure  to  the  bare  walls. 

M‘D 
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The  Honourable 
WALTER  YELVERTON, 

(Son  of  the  Chief  Baron). 

REPRESENTS  THE  BOROUGH  OF  TUAM. 

THIS  gentleman  holds  no  diftinguifhed 
rank  at  the  bar:  he  is  laid  to  be  a pains- 
taking man,  and  may  therefore  be  prefumed 
not  dejiitute  of  profefiional  knowledge.  He 
will  hardly  ever  attain  either  his  father’s 
profefiional  or  political  eminence,  although 
lie  adopts  his  fentiments  in  public  life,  by 
defending  the  adminiftration,  and  voting  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 


JOHN 
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JOHN  EGAN,  ESQ. 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  TALLAH. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a curate,  of 
the  town  of  Charlwell,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  who  kept  a grammar-fchool  there,  at 
which  the  prefent  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yelver- 
ton  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 

The  prefent  Mr.  Egan  entered  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin  as  a fizer,  and,  after  encounter- 
ing many  pecuniary  embarraffinents,  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don with  fome  Irifh  gentlemen,  as  tutor  $ 
and,  by  the  falary  received  from  fuch  consi- 
derations, and  writing  for  the  newfpapers  of 
the  day,  he  managed  to  fupport  himfelf 
during  the  time  of  keeping  commons  at  the 
Temple, 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  and  call  to  the 
bar  there,  he  married  a widow  lady  of  fome 
fortune. 

His  firfl:  employment,  as  a barrifter,  was  in 
electioneering  caufesi,  for  which  line  of  prac- 
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tice  he  was  certainly  well  adapted.  Upon 
thefe  occafions,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  he 
became  truly  formidable,  from  his  inclina- 
tion to  rencounter , as  well  in  the  war  of 
words , as  in  the  war  of  arms . 

“ In  utrumque  paratusf — armed  for  either 
field, — was  along  time  his  motto,  till  put  down 
by  the  fighting  and  unerring  Barrington. 

He  was,  at  fir  ft,  in  oppofition,  but  afterwards 
went  over  to  adminiftration,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  the  late  agitation  of  the  queftion 
of  the  union,  of  which  meafure  he  is  an  op- 
ponent. 

In  perfon,  he  much  refembles  Mr.  Fox* ** 
in  manner,  he  is  rough,  boifterous,  and  over- 

Lord  Chief  Baron  YelVerton  has  been 
his  conftant  patron,  long  before  and  after  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  he  gave  Mr.  Egan  his  bag,  a 
common  practice  at  the  Irifh  bar,  and  very 
foon  after  obtained  him  afilk  gown. 

* See  a defcription  of  this  gentleman  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
in  their  latefiparliamentary  rencounter. 

JAMES 
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JAMES  STEWART,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  is  member  for  the  county 
of  Tyrone. 

He  is  a country  gentleman  of  great  pro- 
perty, and  ftill  greater  worth  : we  think  it  the 
highelt  praife  that  can  be  bellowed  upon 
him,  that,  when  his  country  refolved  to  fend 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  addrefs,  and  make 
the  molt  refpeCtable  characters  in  Ireland  the 
bearers  of  it,  Mr.  Stewart  was  unanimoufly 
named,  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a com- 
miffioner  for  that  purpofe. 

To  be  thought  a lit  colleague  for  a Leinfter, 
a Charlemont,  a Connolly,  and  an  O’Neil, 
was,  an  honour  to  which  the  moll  worthy 
might  afpire,  and  with  which  the  moll  am- 
bitious might  be  fatisfied. 

Mr.  Stewart  aims  not  at  the  character  of 
a fpeaker;  but,  when  momentous  concerns 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  he  ex- 
preffes  his  fentiments  of  their  fcope  and  ten- 
dency. 


His 
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His  voice  is  ftrong,  clear,  and  diftind ; 
his  language  plain  and  unadorned,  neither 
glowing  with  brilliant  phrafes,  nor  heightened 
hv  pidurefque  imagery,  but  pure  with  eafe, 
nervous  with  fimplicity,  conveying  without 
illuftrating  his  thoughts  ; his  delivery  is  flow, 
meafured,  and  folemn  ; his  manner  cold,  ftiff, 
formal,  and  deftitute  of  that  agreeable  frank- 
nefs  that  might  be  expefted  from  a man  of 
liberal  education  and  polifhed  intercourfe, 
who  had  fpent  his  youth  in  the  army,  and 
the  moft  faihionable  circles. 

His  cBion  has,  at  times,  both  ftrength  and 
expreflion,  but  a want  of  freedom  conftantly 
pervades  it,  and  at  beft  we  can  only  fay,  it  is 
not  ungraceful . 

He  has  invariably  fupported  thofe  meafures 
that  the  people  have  deemed  falutary  to  their 
welfare,  and  with  decided  refolution  has  vi- 
goroufly  oppofed  every  intrenchment  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  on  the  legal,  or  commercial, 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


Right 
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Right  Honourable 
GEORGE  OGLE, 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

THIS  gentleman  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  moil:  popular  characters  of  the 
kingdom.  Defpifing  the  allurements  of  a 
court,  every  public  meafure  of  acknowledged 
utility  had  his  decided  fupport,  and  his  fpirit 
was  as  confpicuous  as  his  refolution  was  in- 
‘flexible. 

He  has  lately  accepted  a place,  and  has 
fince  aided  adminiftration  with  his  vote, 
though  feldom  with  his  oratory. 

His  fources  of  information  are  not  very 
copious,  but  he  has  a lively  imagination,  a 
good  underftanding,  and  a fine  perfon : his 
arguments  are  more  fhewy  than  folid,  and 
have  more  furface  than  depth. 

His  voice  is  clear,  diftindf,  and  well  toned, 
and  his  adtion  graceful : his  language  abounds 
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with  figurative  didtion,  while  the  fpirit,  and 
energy  of  his  manner  correfpond  with  the 
warmth  of  his  expreffions. 

He  is  always  heard  with  deference  and 
attention,  and  even  pleafes  when  he  fails  to 
convince.  He  is  diftinguiflied  for  all  the 
elegant  accomplifliments,  which  form  the 
finifhed  gentleman. 


FREDERIC 
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FREDERIC  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Eso, 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

HE  is  the  only  fon  of  Daniel  Faulkner, 
Efq.  of  Abbott’s-town,  in  the  fame  county, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Univerlity  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  efteemed  a good 
fcholar. 

He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  poflefling  a 
good  fortune,  declined  its  drudgery,  and 
confequently  it’s  honours  and  emoluments. 

His  entre  as  a public  character  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  to 
whom  he  is  nearly  related,  who  introduced 
him  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Athy.  When  his  Grace  of  Leinfter  held 
the  place  of  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  he  ap- 
pointed him  an  examiner  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a lituation  he  ftill  retains. 

He  married  the  accomplifhed  and  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Mountjoy, 

who 
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who  unhappily  fell  in  the  late  rebellion  at 
the  battle  of  Rofs. 

This  gentleman  oppofes  the  minifter,  and 
is  violent  againji  the  Union, 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES  O’HARA,  ESQ. 

MEMBER  FOR  SLIGO. 

Is  one  of  the  deleft  families  in  Ireland. 

He  married  a niece  of  John  King,  Efq. 
under-fecretary  of  ftate  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a fagacious  ob- 
ferver,  perhaps  with  more  afperity  than 
truth,  that  the  parliamentary  conduft  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  can  in  general  be 
but  little  relied  on ; as  their  profeffional 
habits  of  attacking  or  defending  caufes,  not 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  truth  or 
falfehood,  but  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a pecuniary  bribe,  naturally  vitiates 
moral  fentiment,  and  pre-difpofes  the  mind 
to  aft  an  the  national  council  with  wanton 
violence  when  in  oppofition,  and  with  un- 
qualified fervility  when  in  employment. 
Without  admitting  the  remark  in  its  utmoft 
latitude,  though  it  feems  ftrongly  corrobo- 
rated by  many  examples,  it  muft  be  allowed 
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that  a moderate  condudt,  firm,  confiftent, 
and  dignified,  wherein  are  never  heard  grow- 
lings  for  office  or  clamours  for  hire,  is  not 
readily  to  be  met  with  among  the  lawyers 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  honourable  to  Mr.  O’Hara,  whom 
a county  eledted  its  reprefentative  from  con- 
fidence in  his  worth,  that  his  parliamentary 
deportment  is  confpicuouily  diftinguifhed  by 
thofe  rare  qualities,  which,  while  they 
evince  the  propriety  of  his  eledtors’  choice, 
bear  convincing  teftimony  to  the  goodnefs 
of  his  head  and  the  honefty  of  his  heart. 

His  voice  is  ill  fuited  to  a popular  afiem- 
bly,  being  thin  and  weak,  nor  is  his  lan- 
guage calculated  to  elevate  by  a rapid  flood 
of  glowing  terms : it  is  fometimes  plain  and 
perlpicuous,  and  fometimes  forcible,  juftly 
expreffing,  but  feldom  adorning  his  concep- 
tions : not  that  the  aid  of  ornament  is  inva- 
riably rejedted,  or  that  he  inviolably  abftains 
from  all  figurative  diction,  but  he  ufes  it 
with  obvious  timidity,  left  it  fhould  difcp- 
lour  the  ufual  current  of  his  difcourfe.  His 
delivery,  far  from  affifting,  injures  his  lan- 
guage, being  cold,  languid,  and  nerve- 
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lefs  ; often  drawling,  and  heavy,  it  opprefles 
the  ear  with  a leaden  weight. 

His  manner  is  cold,  diftant,  and  relerved, 
not  adapted  to  conciliate  or  framed  to  im- 
pofe  ; marked  by  much  deference  and  re- 
fpe6l  for  the  Houfe,  but  at  times  fpirited, 
and  that  fpirit,  from  the  contraft,  the  more 
ftriking,  and  his  action,  which  has  much 
eafe,  is  not  ungraceful. 

In  argument  he  is  clofe,  exaft,  and  accu- 
rate, never  wantoning  in  needlefs  excurlions 
nor  led  aftray  from  the  queftion  by  the 
meteors  of  imagination. 

His  arrangement  is  clear,  regular,  and  me- 
thodical, digefted  with  judgment,  andpoffelT- 
ing  without  any  fcientific  parade  the  merit 
of  fcientific  order.  The  matter  of  his 
fpeeches  is  generally  deferving  of  praife,  as 
folid,  and  weighty,  fought  with  afliduity, 
fele&ed  with  fkill,  and  applied  with  propriety. 
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MEMBER  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  ST.  JOHN’s-TOWN. 

Mr.  HARDY  Is  not  Indebted  to  nature 
for  many  advantages  of  perfon,  as  he  is  low 
and  fat,  but  his  countenance  has,  at  times, 
much  expreffion,  and  his  eye  is  penetrating ; 
his  voice  is  ftrong,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  his 
pronunciation  accurately  juft.  His  language 
is  fmooth,'  pure,  exadt,  and  occafionally  ani- 
mated, warm,  and  glowing.  His  adtion  is 
forcible  and  expreffive,  but  too  impetuous ; 
and  his  manner  is  fpirited,  rapid,  and  vehe- 
ment. In  reafoning,  he  is  ftrong,  condenfed, 
and  accurate,  ftridtly  methodical,  and  logi- 
cally exadt. 

He  is  a good  fcholar,  and  poflefled  of  great 
parliamentary  information. 

He  feldom  fpeaks  but  upon  great  occa- 
fions ; on  all  fuch  he  has  not  fhrunk  from 
the  conteft,  but  appeared  foremoft  among 
the  foremoft,  to  refill  the  ufurpations  of 
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power,  and  to  refute  the  fophifms  of  craft ; 
exerting  himfelf  with  an  energy  that  fired, 
and  with  a ftrength  of  argument  that  could 
not  be  refuted. 

In  many  refpe&s  he  refembles  Mr.  Fox. 
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Right  Honourable 
SIR  HENRY  CAVENDISH,  BART. 


HE  is  defcended  from  a branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Devonfhire. 

A material  difference  prevails  between  po- 
pularity with  the  people,  and  popularity  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  former  is  ge- 
nerally acquired  by  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic fervices,  or  the  difplay  of  a patriotic  fpirit ; 
whilft  the  latter  is  commonly  the  confe- 
quence  of  pliancy  of  temper  and  facility  of 
difpofition.  Such  amiable  weaknefs  is  fecure 
of  finding  admirers,  and  from  what  all  may 
in  time  derive  advantage,  all  are  prepared  to 
applaud. — Adherence  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions, firmnefs  of  chara&er,  and  that  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  mind,  which,  though  fometimes 
the  attendant  of  mulifli  ignorance,  is  moftly 
the  concomitant  of  fuperior  genius,  totally 
deftroy  its  power,  and  expofe  the  individual 
marked  by  fuch  qualities  to  the  flippancy  of 
petulant  attacks,  and  to  the  rudenefs  of  boif- 
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terous  aflaults.  Of  thefe  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
difh  has  felt  the  force.  He  was  at  one  time 
fo  very  obnoxious,  that  he  was  hified  in  the 
galleries  whenever  he  rofe  to  fpeak.  Upon 
an  occafion  of  this  fort,  he  was  fo  irritated 
that  he  moved  to  have  the  gallery  cleared ; 
which  was  oppofed  by  the  late  Lord  Clon- 
mel, then  Mr.  Scott,  who  obferved,  that  if 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  chofe  to 
make  himfelf  obnoxious,  it  was  hard  for 
the  people  to  refill  the  impulfe  of  their  feel- 
ings.— Sir  Henry  loft  his  motion,  and  the 
galleries  remained  to  hifs. 

Sir  Henry’s  voice  is  not  much  adapted  to 
exhibitions  of  eloquence ; as  altho’  perfedly 
diftincft  and  articulate,  it  wants  clearnefs,  and 
that  variety  of  tones  neceflary  to  affeft  the 
mind  and  roufe  the  paflions.  His  language 
is  uniformly  good,  plain,  level,  fimple,  and 
eafy ; correct,  but  fomewhat  impure,  as  be- 
ing not  completely  purged  from  colloquial 
phrafes  and  provincial  idioms.  His  manner* 
without  being  confident,  is  determined : in 
general  cool  and  deliberate,  and  perhaps  lan- 
guid, it  is  only  occafionally  warm  and  fpi- 
rited,  and  that  warmth  and  fpirit  foon  eva-* 
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porate ; — it  wants  grace  to  conciliate,  and  it 
has  not  energy  to  imprefs. 

In  reafoning,  he  is  clofe,  argumentative, 
and  acute  ; forcibly  prefling  fome  ftrong  and 
leading  points  of  the  fubjedt  he  difcufies, 
without  adverting  to  it*s  minuter  parts:  digreff- 
ing  but  for  a moment,  and  then  returning  to 
the  charge  with  renovated  ardour  ; yet  more 
fagacious  in  detecting  the  errors,  and  more 
able  in  combating  the  aflertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents, than  in  guarding  his  own  opinions 
from  the  danger  of  confutation.  A vein  of 
dry  farcaftic  humour  often  pervades  his  argu- 
ments. 

He  generally  argues  and  vote-s  with  admi- 
niftration. 
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ARTHUR  BROWNE,  LL.D. 


THIS  gentleman  was  bom  in  New  Eng- 
land, North  America,  and  was  entered  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  Dr,  Hales. 

He  was  a good  fcholar ; of  which  it  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  he  obtained  a fcholar- 
fhip  at  a very  early  age,  and  fucceeded  Dr. 
Duignan  in  the  law  profeflorfhip. 

To  rife  into  diftin&ion,  unaided  by  the 
force  of  family  connections,  or  the  interven- 
tion of  thofe  fortunate  incidents  which  fome- 
times  exalt  the  worthlefs,  is  ever  honourable ; 
as  making  the  pofleflion  of  fuperior  abilities, 
and  the  due  application  of  them  to  their  pro- 
pereft  end — the  attainment  of  perfonal  merit, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

This  has  been  Mr.  Brown’s  lot,  who  by 
birth  an  American,  though  of  Irifh  extract 
tion,  was  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  a pow- 
erful relation  to  countenance  his  early  pro- 
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grefs,  and  owed  that  obligation  to  the  kind- 
nefs  of  a reverend  worthy  divine  *,  who  was 
attached  to  him  from  friendfhip  to  his  father. 

His  voice  is  clear  and  diftinCt,  but  not 
commanding ; always  audible,  generally  well 
toned  ; his  language  is  choice,  correCt,  and 
flowing ; his  aCtion,  though  at  times  marked 
by  profeflional  manner,  is  becoming,  and  is 
both  graceful,  and  elegant ; his  manner  is 
fpirited,  not  impetuous  ; and  the  rapidity  of 
his  elocution,  correfponds  with  the  quicknefs 
of  his  conceptions. 

In  argument  he  is  acute,  ftrong,  and  forc- 
ible, feeing  at  once  the  ftrong  points  of  the 
queftion,  feizing  them  with  avidity,  and  en- 
forcing them  with  energy,  and  poflefling  all 
the  accuracy  of  logical  reafoning,  without 
the  pedantic  affectation  of  its  ufe. 

From  a mind  well  ftored  with  the  richeft 
products  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  he 
invariably  draws  matter  appofite,  copious, 
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* The  hte  Rev.  Dr.  John  Forfayeth,  Archdeacon  of 
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and  weighty,  well  feleded,  well  arranged, 
and  adapted  to  compel  convidion,  forcing  its 
way  againft  the  obftinacy  of  prejudice,  and 
the  predetermination  of  party. 

"He  oppofed  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  great 
queftion  of  tithes,  with  very  great  ability ; 
and  has  written  feveral  mifcellaneous  eflays, 
which  difplay  corred  judgement,  and  refined 
tafte. 
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THOMAS  BURGH,  ESQ. 

THE  compacts  of  honour  univerfally  un- 
derftood  to  prevail  between  the  pofleffors.of 
boroughs,  and  thofe  whom  they  nominate  to 
reprefent  them,  however  in  general  injurious 
to  the  interefts  of  the  ftate,  can  feldom,  if  ever, 
be  violated  without  a breach  of  principle,  at 
once  defpicably  mean,  and  infamoufly  vile. 

As  patriotifm,  like  charity,  covers  a multi- 
tude of  fins,  a defertion  from  the  ftandard  of 
the  court  to  the  caufe  of  the  people,  will 
naturally  be  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
majority,  and  be  confidered  as  the  emanci- 
pation of  a free  man,  rather  than  as  the  flight 
of  a Have  ; but  an  apoftacy  from  the  people 
to  retain,  or  earn  the  wages  of  fervility,  can 
expedi  little  quarter,  and  hope  for  lefs  in- 
dulgence. 

That  there  is  any  fimilarity  to  fo  repre- 
henfible  a condudt  in  Mr.  Burgh’s  public 
life,  we  are  far  from  venturing  to  aflert ; the 
fpirit  of  a foldier,  which  he  once  was,  and 
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the  character  of  a gentleman,  which  he  fup- 
ports  with  credit,  fhould  furely  preferve  him 
from  all  fuch  fufpicions. 

As  a parliamentary  fpeaker  his  voice  is 
ftrong,  and  deep,  without  much  compafs  or 
melody,  and  has  an  uncommon  vulgarity  of 
tone  ; his  delivery  is  ufually  temperate,  but 
occafionally  verging  on  rapidity ; his  lan- 
guage is  that  of  colloquial  familiarity  ; his 
manner  is  highly  offenfive,  being  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  with  much  of  the  authori- 
tative blufter  of  military  command  ; his  man- 
ner of  reafoning  is  loofe,  defultory,  and  in- 
conclufive,  and  his  arrangement  confufed  ; 
his  fpeeches  are  only  inftru&ive  when  he 
confines  himfelf  to  certain  fubjedts,  for  his 
general  knowledge  feems  extremely  limited. 

He  holds  two  employments  under  govern- 
ment, and  altho’  brought  into  parliament  by  his 
relation  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  has  for  many 
years,  been  a determined  fupporter  of  admi- 
niftration.  He  is  fecretary  to  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  and  reprefents  the  borough  of 
, Clogher. 
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LUKE  FOX,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  reprefents  the  borough 
of  Clonminnes,  and  is  in  the  intereft  of  Lord 
Ely. — He  votes  againjl  the  Union. 

He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  at 
Cavan , at  which  he  afterwards  aflociated  as 
an  ufher,  and  was  very  highly  diftinguilhed 
by  his  collegiate  exercifes  ; he  was  enabled  to 
fupport  himfelf  both  in  the  univerfity,  and  at 
the  Temple,  by  tuitions  of  the  greateft  re- 
fpedlability. 

His  law  opinions  are  held  in  great  efteern, 
and  few  are  fuperior  to  him  in  acute  reafon- 
ing,  and  logical  deduction. 
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ROBERT  JEPHSON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Jephson  very  early  in  life  entered 
into  the  military  line,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  73d  regiment  of 
foot  on  the  Irifh  eftabliihment,  when  that  re- 
giment was  reduced  in  1763. 

His  wit,  humour,  and  conviviality,  recom- 
mended him  to  Lord  Townfhend,  who  came 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  in  1767.  His 
lordfhip  made  him  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

Thofe  qualities  that  fet  the  table  in  a roar, 
and  procure  their  poffeiTor  an  unbounded 
freedom  of  accefs,  and  intimacy  of  inter- 
courfe  with  the  great  and  elevated,  are  feldom 
of  fuch  a nature  as  are  adapted  to  conciliate 
regard.  Flafhes  of  wit,  and  flights  of  fancy, 
are  not  what  all  underftand,  but  mimickry  of 
perfonal  defe&s,  and  perfonal  peculiarities. 
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are  equally  accordant  with  the  conceptions, 
and  fuited  tafte  of  the  great,  vulgar,  and  the 
fmall ; they  require  no  exertion  of  genius, 
and  but  little  obfervation  of  life ; and  though 
moflly  concealed  under  the  impofing  mafk 
of  feftive  pleafantry,  give  the  deepeft  wounds 
to  fenfibility,  and  are  often  praCtifed  to 
ftab  fuperior  merit,  and  depreciate  tranf- 
cendent  woith,  being  as  deteftable  in  their 
motive,  as  defpicable  in  their  exhibition  ; in 
faCt,  when  leaft  liable  to  cenfures,  they  ap- 
pertain much  more  to  the  buffoon  than  the 
wit,  and  are  rather  fitted  to  raife  the  broad 
laugh  of  Plautus , than  the  refined  wit  of 
Terence . 

Mr.  Jephfon  is  confeffedly  poffeffed  of  ex- 
tenfive  powers  of  convivial  entertainment ; 
but  as  he  is  a dramatic  poet,  and  an  author 
of  reputation,  we  fuppofe  the  fame  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  and  juftnefs  of  tafte,  which  dif- 
tinguifh  his  productions,  effectually  prevent 
in  him  the  flighted:  tendency  to  fuch  a cha- 
racter as  above  alluded  to. 

As  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in 
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which  Ration  much  was  at  firft  expected 
from  him,  and  but  little,  indeed,  has  been 
performed.  His  voice  is  excellent ; clear, 
diftind,  fonorous,  and  harmonious,  extenfive 
in  compafs,  various  in  tones,  and  in  all  its 
gradations,  from  its  higheft  pitch  to  its  deep- 
eft  note,  melodioufly  attuned ; his  manage- 
ment of  it  is  fkilful  and  judicious. 

His  language  is  corred,  pure,  fpiritfcd,  and 
nervous,  uniting  in  a juft  proportion  ele- 
gance with  energy,  and  politenefs  of  phrafe 
with  ftrength  of  expreffion ; often  graced 
with  the  ornament  of  polifhed  figures,  and 
enlivened  with  the  fire  of  ardent  terms,  but 
ftill  profaic.  His  delivery  is  moderate,  and 
temperate ; his  manner,  with  a due  degree  of 
confidence,  not  prefuming,  it  is  animated, 
and  rather  warms,  but  always  reftrained 
within  proper  bounds  ; and  his  adion  is  eafy 
and  graceful. 

In  his  arguments  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
ftrength  and  force,  which  fome  of  his  writ- 
ings have  fhewn,  for  they  are  week,  feeble, 
and  languid,  and  while  he  flutters,  and  floun- 
ders 
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ders  on  the  margin  of  his  fubjeft,  he  neither 
comprehends  it  extenfively,  attacks  it  man- 
fully, nor  combats  it  decilively ; and  his  ob- 
fervations,  however  warm  in  language,  are 
frigid  in  fentiment,  however  fparkling  in 
terms,  and  rapid  in  conception. 

His  arrangement  is  exa£t  and  accurate, 
elaborately  formed  to  aflift  his  reafoning,  and 
give  it  all  the  aid  of  luminous  order  ; but  his 
matter,  from  fome  unaccountable  caufe,  is 
mean,  meagre,  and  flimfy. 

He  is  a man  of  reading,  and  poflefles  a 
lively  imagination  ; but  either  from  indolence 
or  inattention,  or  a fupercilious  dependence 
on  his  inherent  refources,  which  the  event  by 
no  means  juftiftes,  the  matter  of  his  fpeeches 
is  commonly  as  poor  and  fhallow,  as  the 
humbleft  of  thofe  on  whom  he  looks  down 
with  contempt. 

As  he  holds  both  a place  and  a penfion 
under  government,  and  is  brought  into  the 
Houfe  by  the  influence  of  miniftry,  he  is 
their  devoted  adherent,  prepared  for  every 
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fervice,  but  from  the  little  fuccefs  of  his  ora- 
torical efforts,  is  feldom  e mployed. 

As  a dramatic  writer  he  ftands  high,  as  the 
author  of  Braganza,  Count  of  Nar- 
bonne,  Law  of  Lombardy,  &c.  &c. 
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JONAH  BARRINGTON,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  became  celebrated  by  the 
refignation  of  his  commiflion  in  the  Dublin 
lawyer’s  cavalry,  and  his  decided  oppofition 
in  the  Iriih  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  pro- 
jected legiflative  Union  with  this  country. 
He  is  a native  of  Queen  s County , where  he 
poffeffes  a conliderable  eftate,  and  fends  two 
members  to  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

At  the  time  of  his  oppofition  he  held  tw9 
lucrative  employments  under  government  ; 
he  was  Clerk  of  the  Out  Entries  at  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe,  and  Judge  of  the  Irifh  Court  of 
Admiralty,  which  yielded  an  income,  the 
former  of  noo /.  per  annum,  and  the  latter 
of  1300/.  per  annum. 

Till  the  Union  was  propofed,  no  man  was 
more  forward  in  fupport  of  adminiftration  ; 
no  debate  paffed  in  the  Commons  in  which 
he  did  not  bear  a part,  and  out  of  it,  as  an 
officer  in  the  lawyer’s  corps,  he  repeatedly 
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rifqued  his  life  in  the  field  againft  the  in- 
furgents. 

He  does  not  rank  high  either  as  a lawyer 
or  a fpeaker,  but  has  great  application,  and 
confequently  fome  bufinefs.  As  a fpeaker 
his  manner  is  bold  and  daring,  and  to  his 
intrepidity  it  has  been  faid,  he  owes  his  ad- 
vancement ; it  was  he  who  put  down  Mr, 
Egan. 

He  is  fo  good  a markfman , that  he  can  re- 
peatedly ftrike  out  the  mark  upon  the  ace  of 
fpades,  at  twelve  paces  diftance  ; he  has  fre- 
quently fought,  and  never  miffed  his  man. 
In  Ireland  it  is  confidered — not  fair  to  fight 
him. 

His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a Mr. 
Grogan,  a filk  mercer  in  Dublin,  with  a 
large  fortune,  was  his  principal  ftep  to  dif- 
tinftion  ; it  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a genteel 
eftablifhment,  and  he  foon  dafhed  into  public 
notice,  with  an  effrontery  that  has  certainly 
never  been  furpaffed.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  pretty  much  the  fame  idea  of  blujhingy 
that  a blind  man  has  of  colours. 
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THOMAS  TOWNSEND,  ESQ. 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  BELTURBET. 

HE  wrote,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Burke,  a 
pamphlet  replete  with  claffical  quotations, 
extravagant  ideas,  and  an  affedted  quaintnefs 
of  language,  and  afterwards  published  Burke’s 
letter  of  thanks  to  him  upon  that  occafion  ; 
at  which  Mr.  Burke  was  very  juftly  offended. 

He  is  a fcholar  and  a pedant,  and  better 
qualified  for  the  fituation  of  ufher  to  a fchool, 
than  any  other  in  life.  He  was  tutor  to 
Lord  Corry,  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Bellmore, 
through  whofe  intereft  he  was  called  to  the 
Jrifh  bar. 

He  oppofes  the  Union. 


EDMUND 
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• EDMUND  STANLEY,  ESQ. 

■ i 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  LANESBOROUGH. 

A VERY  diftinguifhed  legal  chara&er, 
who  ranks  as  third  ferjeant.  He  is  a man 
of  the  moft  laborious  induftry,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  introduced  himfelf  into  confi- 
derable  practice.  He  was,  at  his  outfet, 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  Counfellor 
O’Kelly  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  done 
more  bufinefs  than  any  barrifter  of  his  time, 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley  firft  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  counfel  for  the  late  Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald. 

' \ 

# Now  fecond  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
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WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ. 

REPRESENTS  THE  BOROUGH  or  DONKEGAE, 

ANOTHER  lawyer,  decorated  with  the 
filken  robe  j he  is  the  fon  of  Baron  Smith, 
of  the  exchequer. 

He  is  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  hi$ 
fpeech  was  one  of  the  beft  delivered  upon 
that  fide  of  the  queftion. 


% 
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W.  C.  PLUNKETT,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  obtained  a icholarfliip  as  the 
reward  of  claflical  merit. 

After  taking  a bachelor  of  law’s  degree  in 
1787,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  under  the 
aufpices  of  Lord  Yelverton. 

He  is  an  acute  reafoner,  but  not  an  elo- 
quent fpeaker. 

As  a lawyer,  he  enjoys  a considerable  (hare 
of  reputation  and  buiinefs ; but  is  more  re- 
markable, in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  a 
(harp  invedtive,  than  impreffivc  and  manly 
eloquence* 
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Note  (a) 

The  following  is  a Lift  of  the  Voters 

FOR  THE  UNION* 


R.  Alexander 

H.  Alexander 

R.  Annelley 

R.  Archdall 

William  Bailey 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Beresford  (i) (2) 

J.  Beresford,  junior 

Marcus  Beresford 

J.  Bingham 

J.  H.  Blake  (i) 

W.  Blakeney 
Sir  J.  Blaquiere 
At.  Botet 
James  Boyd 
Lord  Boyle  ( i ) 

Right  Hon.  H.D.  Browne  (i ) 
Stewart  Bruce 
George  Burdett 
Thomas  Burgh 
Lord  Caftlereagh  (i) 

Sir  H.  Cavendifh 
George  Cavendilh 
Broderick  Chinnery 
Right  Hon.  T.  Conolly  (i) 
E.  Cooke 
C.  H.  Coote  (i) 

R.  Cornwall 

Right  Hon.  Ifaac  Corry 

Sir  J.  Cotter 


R.  Cotter 
W.  A.  Crolhie 
St.  George  Daly 
William  Elliot 
General  Euftace 
Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald 
Maurice  Fitzgerald 
J . R .Uniack  Fitzgerald  ( i )( 3 ) 
Hon.  W.  Forward 
Sir  C.  Fortefcue 
J.  Galbraith 
St.  D.  Crady 
Richard  Hare 
F.  Hare 
Hugh  Howard 
Colonel  B.  Heniker 
Peter  Holmes 
Hon.  F.  Hutchinfon 
Hon.  G.  Hutchinfon 
Colonel  G.  Jackfon 
Denham  Jephfom 
Hon.  John  Jofelyn 
Robert  Johnlton 
W.  Jones 
Theophilus  Jones 
John  Keane 
James  Kearney 
Henry  Kemmis 
Francis  Knott 


Andrew 
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Andrew  Knox 

James  Knox 

Sir  H.  Langrilhe  (2) 

• Thomas  Lindfay,  fenior 
Thomas  Lindfay,  junior 
M.  Longfield 
John  Longfield 
Captain  J.  Longfield 
Francis  M'Namara 
Rofs  Mahon 
Richard  Martin 
Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Mafon 
H.  Dillon  Mafiey 
James  MfCleland 
E.  A.  MfNaghte» 

L.  Moore 
S.  Moore 

Right  Hon.  Lodge  Morres 
Sir  P.  Mufgrave 
Thomas  Nefbit 
Sir  W.  Newcomen  (1) 

W.  Odell  (1) 

C.  M.  Ormfby 
Charles  Olborne 


T.  Paekenham 
Frederick  Trench 
Sir  Boyle  Roche 
R.  Rutledge 
Sir  George  Sheer 
H.  Skeffington 
William  Smith 
Henry  M.  Sandford 
Edmund  Stanley 
John  Staples  (i  ) 

John  Stewart 
John  Stratton 
Charles  Tottenham 
Right.  Hon.  J.  Toler 
J.  Townfhend 
Lord  Tyrone  (3J 
R.  Uniake  (1) 

J.  O.  Vandeleur 
James  Verner 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wemy$ 
Henry  Wefienra 
Thomas  Whaley 
Ben.  B.  Woodward 
W.  Yelverton. 


Tellers— William  Smith  and  James  M'Cleland. 

Thus  ( i)  marked,  County  Members. — Marked  thus  (2),  ab* 
fent  on  the  firft  day. — Thus  marked  (3),  Tellers  the  firft 
day. 


VOTERS  AGAINST  THE  UNION. 


Hon.  A.  Achefon  (1) 
W.  C.  Alcock 
M.  Archdall  (t) 
David  Babbington 
John  Bagwell 
William  Bagwell  (i) 
John  Bali  . 

Jonah  Barrington 
J.  C.  Beresford 
Arthur  Browne 
William  Burton  (1) 
Robert  Crowe 


Lord  Vifcount  Corry  (1) 
Lord  Clements  (1) 

Lord  Cole  (1) 

Hon.  Colonel  Cole 
George  Crookfhanks 
Hon.  A.  Creighton 
Hon.  J.  Creighton 
Jofeph  Edward  Cooper  (1 } 
Henry  Coddington 
James  Cane 
Lord  Caulfield  (1) 

D.  BrDaly  (1) 


Arthur 
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Arthur  Bawfon 
Richard  Dawfon  ( I ) 

Francis  Dobbs 
Richard  L.  Edgeworth 
John  Egan 
George  Evans 
Sir  John  Ereke 
Frederick  J.  Falkiner  (i) 
Right  Hon.  J.  Fitzgerald 
W.  C.  Fortefcue  (i) 

Hon.  Thomas  Fofter 
Arthur  French  (i) 

William  Gore 
Ham.  Gorges  (i) 

Hans  Hamilton  (i) 

William  Handcock 
Edward  Hardman 
Francis  Hardy 
Sir  Jofeph  Hoare 
Alexander  Hamilton 
Hon.  A.  C.  Hamilton 
Sir  Francis  Hopkins 
Gilbert  King 
Charles  King 
Hon.  Robert  King 
Right  Hon.  Henry  King 
John  King  (2) 

Lord  Vifcount  Kingfbro*  ( 1 ) 
Honourable  G.  Knox 
Francis  Knox 
John  Latouche  (1) 

John  Latouche,  jun. 

Robert  Latouche 
David  Latouche,  jun. 

C.  P.  Leflie  (1) 

Edward  Lee 
Sir  Thomas  Lighton 
A.  Montgomery  (1) 

Sir  John  M'Cartney 
Colonel  John  Maxwell 
William  Thomas  Manfell 
Arthur  Moore 
Lord  Mathew 
John  Metge 


Richard  Neville 
Thomas  Newenham 
Charles  O'Hara  (1) 

Henry  Ofborne 
Sir  Edward  O'Brien 
Hon.  Wm.  O’Callaghan  (2) 
Hugh  O’Donel 
James  M.  O’Donel 
Right  Hon.  G.  Ogle 
Right  Honourable  W.  B* 
Ponfonby  (1) 

George  Ponfonby  (3) 

Major  W.  Ponfonby 
John  Prefton 
Sir  John  Parnel  (t) 

Richard  Power  ( 1 ) 

Sir  Laurence  Parfons  (1)  (3) 
William  C.  Plunket 
William  Ruxton 
Abel  Ram  (1) 

Guft.  Rochfort  (1) 

John  S.  Rochfort 
Sir  W.  Richardfon 
Fr.  Saunderfon  (1) 

W.  Smith,  Weftm.  (1) 
James  Stewart  (1) 

Henry  Stewart  (2) 

Sir  R.  St.  George 
Hon.  B.  Stratford 
Hon.  Barry  St.  Leger 
Nathaniel  Sneyd 
H.  W.  J.  Skeffington 
Thomas  Stannus 
Francis  Savage  (1)  (2) 
William  Tighe 
Henry  Tighe 
Hon.  R.  Trench  (1) 

John  Taylor 
Hon.  R.  Taylor  (2) 

Thomas  Townfend 
Charles  Vereker 
Owen  Wynne 
John  Waller  (1) 

E.  D.  Wilfon 
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Tellers — Sir  L.  Parfons,  Bart,  and  D.  B.  Daly,  Efq. 

Thus  (i)  marked,  County  Members. — Marked  thus  (2), 
were  abfent  the  firft  day. —Thus  (3)  marked,  Tellers 
the  firft  day. 


Note ( b ) 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHO  RESIGNED  THEIR  PLACES,  &C. 


Sir  John  Parnell, 
Mr.  Fofter 
Sir  H.  Langrifhe 
Mr.  Annifley 

— Coote 

— Wolfe 

— Mafon 

Earl  of  Shannon’ 

Ely  J 

Mr.  Burgh 
J.  C.  Beresford, 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


Commiflioners  of  the  Revenue. 


Lords  of  the  Treafury. 
Tafter  of  Wines* 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS 


OUT  of  PARLIAMENT. 


( *35  ) 


HENRY  GRATTAN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  was  born  in  the  capital 
of  Dublin  in  1751  : his  father  was  a barrif- 
ter,  who  pulhed  himfelf  forward  in  life  more 
by  perfevering  induftry  and  prudent  conduct, 
than  by  oratory  and  other  fhining  abilities ; 
— he  was  recorder  of  Dublin,  worth  about 
500L  per  annum ; which  city  he  alio  repre- 
fented  in  parliament. 

His  mother  was  filler  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Marley,  promoted  to  an  Irifh  deanery  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Townfhend,  who  was 
remarkably  attached  to  his  company,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wit  and  humour  ; he  publillied  a 
work,  called,  the  Bachelor,  or  Speculations  of 
Geoffry  Wagftaff  ; a work  much  read  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Grattan  has  received  a moft  liberal 
education.  Having  performed  his  fchool  ex- 
ercifes  with  a degree  of  reputation  aftonilh- 
ing  for  his  years;  he  was,  in  1765,  entered  a 
fellow-commoner  in  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin ; 
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lin  ; where,  although  contemporary  with  the 
greateft  men  that  now  ornament  the  Irifh 
fenate,  he  carried  a premium  at  every  public 
examination.  The  examinations  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin  are  not  matters  of  form  ; to 
anfwer  at  them  requires  infinite  labour  and 
ftudy : they  are  performed  openly  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  their  points  are  the 


principles  of  government,  fciences,  and  the 
belles  lettres. — The  neceflary  ftudy  to  an- 
fwer for  a fellowfhip  in  this  univerfity  is  fo 
fevere,  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  gen- 
tlemen dying  in  confequence  of  intenfe  ap- 
plication. - 1 


It  was  at  one  time  the  Intention  of  Mr. 
Grattan  to  have  read  for  a fellowfhip,  but, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends,  he  entered 
himfelf  a ftudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  Irifh  bar  in  1772,  where  he 
was  only  diftinguifhed  by  carrying  a bag  con- 
ftantly  empty. 

Mr.  Grattan  is  indebted  for  his  feat  in  par- 
liament to  the  following  circumftance. — In 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a member  of  an  aflociation  of  gen- 
tlemen, 
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tlcmen,  who  aflembled  weekly  at  a tavern  in 
Dublin,  for  the  purpofe  of  private  debate  ; 
among  whom,  at  that  time,  were  Lord  Char- 
lemont,  and  his  brother  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Caulfield,  the  facetious  Counfel- 
lor  Doyle,  Counfellor  Richard  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Achmet,  Dr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Cald- 
BECK,  &c.  &c.  Shortly  after  this  inftitution 
had  taken  place,  Lord  Charlemont’s  brother 
was  drowned,  in  his  paflage  from  Parkgate, 
in  the  fame  veflel  with  the  celebrated  Theo*. 
philus  Cibber  and  others.  This  accident 
occafioned  a vacancy  in  the  borough  of 
Charlemont,  and  Mr.  Grattan  was  gene- 
roufly  prefented  with  its  reprefentation  by 
its  noble  proprietor. 

Inftantly  on  his  taking  his  feat,  that  fpirit 
of  oppofition  flew  from  him,  that  in  the 
eourfe  of  two  years,  armed  and  difciplined 
eighty  thqufand  men,  and  in  a country  op- 
prefixed  by  a foreign  legiflature,  divided  by 
three  different  religions,  inimical  to  each 
other,  groaning  under  taxes,  and  exhaufted  in 
wealth. 

The  confequence  was,  that  England,  then 

oppofed 
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oppofed  by  three  great  powers,  and  carrying 
on  a civil  war  in  America,  after  a few  con- 
vulfions  of  pride,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
conteft  by  repealing  the  ftatute  the  6th  of 
George  I.  which  enabled,  that  the  crown  of 
Ireland  was  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain ; that  Ireland  was  bound  by 
Britifh  ads  of  parliament,  if  named  ; that  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland  had  no  jurifdic- 
tion  in  matters  of  appeal ; and  that  the  der- 
nier refort  in  all  cafes  of  law  and  equity,  was 
to  the  Lords  of  Great  Britain, 

The  fervices  of  Mr.  Grattan,  in  bringing 
about  this  great  event,  were  fo  eminent,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  refolved  to  ered 
a ftatue  to  perpetuate  a remembrance  of  the 
faviour  of  their  country,  but  Mr.  Grattan 
modefily  declined  the  honour.  Addrefles 
were  prefented  to  him  from  counties,  bo- 
roughs, corporate  bodies,  and  the  different 
corps  of  volunteers.  The  parliament  took 
his  fervices  into  confideration,  and  voted 
50,000!.  to  purchafe  a houfe  and  lands  for 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  fhort,  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory  cannot  fhew  an  inftance  of 

any 
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any  individual  receiving  fo  many,  and  fuch 
diftinguilhed  honours  from  his  country. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute 
of  6 George  I.  the  a£t  by  which  the  Britifh 
parliament  declared  its  right  to  bind  Ireland 
by  Britifh  ftatutes,  Mr.  Flood*  contended 
that  as  that  adt  was  only  declaratory  of  a right 
aflerted  by  the  Britifh  parliament  to  have 
been  veiled  in  it  prior  to  the  enadting  that 
ftatute,  the  fimple  repeal  of  it  did  not  involve 
a renunciation  of  the  right,  and  infilled  that 
Great  Britain  might  refume  the  exercife  of 
it.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
and  met  fupport  in  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Grattan’s  popularity  had  been  falling 
for  fome  time.  It  was  certain  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money  which  parliament  had 

* Mr.  Flood  at  this  time  beheld  Mr.  Grattan's  blaze  of 
fame  with  envy  and  regret,  and  wifhing  to  arreft  him  in 
his  progrefs,  quitted  his  long-aflumed  habit  of  taciturnity 
and  dared  his  rival  to  the  teft  of  pre-eminence.  The  rival 
giants  met,  and  it  was  indeed  painful  to  behold  two  great 
men  fo  far  forget  the  refpedt  they  owed  themfelves,  as  to 
exhauft  the  foul  fources  of  fcurrility  in  their  exchange  of 
reproaches,  and  giving  vulgarity  an  inftance,  to  which 
(he  might  with  unnatural  pride  refer. 


voted 
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voted  him,  and  it  was  infinuated,  that  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  it,  and  other  conditions, 
he  had  engaged  with  adminiftration  to  coun- 
teract the  independence  his  former  exertions 
had  obtained.  The  truth  of  fuch  infinua- 
tions  however  may  be  reafonably  fufpedted. 

In  1 785,  one  of  Air.  Ord’s  propofitions  was: 
u That  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  confide- 
u ration  of  being  admitted  to  participate 
“ equally  with  Great  Britain  in  all  commer- 
iC  cial  advantages,  fhould,  from  time  to  time, 
i6  adopt  and  enadl  all  fuch  acts  of  the  Britifh 
“ parliament,  as  fhould  relate  to  the  regula- 
“ tion  or  management  of  her  commerce,  &c.” 
This,  it  was  contended,  would  fink  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  into  a mere  regifter  to  the 
Britifh  fenate,  and  Air.  Grattan  violently 
oppofed  them,  and  his  oppofition  was  fuc- 
cefsful. 

From  this  period  we  find  Air.  Grattan  a 
leader  of  the  country  party  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Among  other  objefls  that  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  eftablifhing  a provifion  for  the 
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clergy  independent  of  tythes — and  a bill  to 
prevent  the  improvement  of  barren  lands,  by 
exempting  reclaimed  ground  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tythe  for  feven  years.  Both  thefe 
meafures  were  oppofed  by  the  collected  in- 
fluence of  the  eftabliflied  church,  and  of 
courfe  rejeded  by  the  legiflature.  * 

Mr.  Grattan  was  certainly  at  the  head  of 
the  Whig  Club.  They  came  to  a refolution, 
by  which  they  pledged  themfelves  not  to  ac- 
cept offices  under  any  adminiftration,  which 
ihould  not  concede  certain  meafures  to  the 
people,  confuting  o£ — a penfion  bill — a bill 
to  make  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  re- 
fponfible  for  their  meafures  — a bill  to 
prevent  revenue  officers  voting  at  elec- 
tions— a place-bill  : — a penfion  bill— and  a 
refponfibility  bill,  were,  at  laft  yielded  by  the 
court, 

Mr.  Grattan  and  his  conflituents  differed 
on  the  claim  of  the  catholics. to  the  eledive 
franchife.  The  determination  with  which  ad- 
miniftration  rejeded  the  petitions  of  the  ca- 
tholics— their  oppofition  to  reform -^-the  in- 
creafe  of  court  influence,  by  the  increafe  of 

R finecure 
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finecure  places — the  lavifh  profufion  of  titles— 
and  the  trick  played  upon  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
by  fending  him  with  conceffions  which  were 
revoked  when  the  fupplies  were  granted ; — all 
thefe  circumftances  diffufed  univerfal  difcon- 
tent.  The  fociety  of  United  Irifhmen,  affo- 
ciated  ujjder  the  pretext  of  reform,  derived 
new  vigour  from  thefe  difcontents,  and  their 
principles  were  embraced  by  a great  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  country  : Mr.  Grat- 
tan advifed  meafures  which  would  have 
placed  every  moderate  and  good  man  on  the 
fide  of  the  throne.  Thefe  efforts  were  un- 
fortunately unfuccefsful : inftead  of  concili- 
ating, adminiftration  adopted  meafures  of 
feverity  and  coercion,  and  at  length  military 
law  and  free  quarters : upon  which  Mr.  Grat- 
tan feceded,  and  declined  accepting  a feat  in 
the  legiflature. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  raifed  to  fuch  an 
aftonifhing  height  of  popularity  as  Mr.  Grat- 
tan. Perhaps  the  unblemifhed  character  of 
his  acknowleged  patron  was  not  a little  in- 
ftrumental  towards  uplifting  him  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  idolatrous  multitude,  inafmuch  as 
a part  of  the  highly  venerable  properties  of 

the 
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the  good  old  peer,  was  collaterally  reflected 
upon  himfelf ; and  the  public  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  a participation  of  thofe  laudable  opi- 
nions, which  were  known  fo  purely  to  exift  in 
the  bofom  of  his  illuftrious  protestor. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  Mr.  Graittan’s  voice  is 
thin,  {harp,  and  far  from  powerful ; not  de- 
void of  a Variety  of  tones,  but  thefe  neither 
rich  nor  mellow ; and  though  not  harfh,  its 
want  of  an  harmonious  modulation  is  often 
ftriking.  Unequal  to  impdfliOned  ehergy,  it 
is  thrill  when  it  {hould  be  commanding,  and 
in  its  lower  notes  is  fometimes  fcarcely  audi- 
ble, from  its  hoilownefs  of  found.  His 
management  of  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  remedy 
its  natural  defefts  or  to  fupply  its  deficiencies, 
as  he  allows  it  to  fpatiate  at  large  utireftrained 
by  any  curb  from  rule  ; now  taifing  it  to  an 
elevation  that  it  cannot  bear,  and  then  finking 
it  to  a depth  where  its  diftant  murmurs  can 
be  barely  guefled  at. 

His  language  is  lofty,  magnificent,  copious, 
and  peculiarly  his  own.  Not  tricked  out 
with  the  gaudy  drefs  of  poetic  phrafes*  nor 
fatiguing  the  attention  with  pompous  terms, 
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high-founding  and  unmeaning ; but  familiarly 
combining  ftrength  with  beauty,  concifenefs 
with  ornament,  and  fubliiiiity  with  elegance. 
Adapted  to  the  exigence  of  the  occafion,  it  is 
now  a wide-fpreading  conflagration,  and  anon, 
a confecrated  fire : now  abundant  and  fplen- 
did,  then  brief  and  pointed  ; equally  fitted  to 
inftrudt,  delight,  and  agitate ; to  foothe  the 
foul  to  peace,  or  to  awaken  and  aroufe  all  its 
exalted  and  elevated  energies. 

His  delivery  admirably  accords  with  the 
fiyle  of  his  oratory  ; never  languid,  infipid, 
or  cold,  but  always  poflefling  a pleafing 
warmth,  expreflive  of  feeling  and  imparting 
fpirit : whilfl-  his  pronunciation,  generally 
correct,  though  frequently  rapid,  is  never 
crowded  or  redundant,  but  diftindt  and  arti- 
culate, leaving  ample  fpace  for  ftrength  and 
propriety  of  emphafis.  In  his  manner,  life, 
animation  and  ardour  predominate,  and  that 
to  fuch  a degree  that  they  fafcinate  the  pre- 
judiced, and  invigorate  the  torpid. 

To  the  praife  of  grace  his  adtion  has  few 
pretenfions ; always  forcible,  and  often  expref- 
iive,  it  is  feldom  elegant : with  much  of  that 
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vehemence  which  all  muft  condemn,  it  has 
little  of  that  delicacy  which  the  judicious  can 
admire,  and  when  it  offends  not,  is  hardly 
pjeafing.  With  comprehenfive  intelligence  em- 
bracing a great  objedt,  not  catching  at  its  parts 
by  retail,  he  takes  in  the  whole  at  one  glance, 
and  fees  inftantly  the  pivot  whereon  it  turns 
with  almofi:  intuitive  acutenefs.  In  argument 
he  is  ftrong,  pointed,  clofe,  and  conclufive, 
never  deviating  from  his  fubjedt,  never  ftray- 
ing  in  fearch  of  extraneous  matter,  but  ex- 
plaining with  fuccefs  what  he  underftands 
with  facility.  He  conducts  not  the  mind  to 
the  conclufion  he  aims  at  by  a long  chain  of 
abftrufe  difquifition,  but  guides  it  with  feem- 
ing  eafe  through  the  pleafmg  path  of  natural 
illuftration.  Every  man  thinks  he  could  rea- 
fon  like  him,  but  when  attempted,  it  is  found 
to  be  the  bow  of  Ulyffes,  In  the  refutation 
of  his  opponents,  he  puts  forth  all  his  might, 
and  accumulates  his  force  to  overwhelm  and 
opprefs  them ; but  his  fuperior  greatnefs  is 
moft  apparent  when  he  enforces  what  cannot 
be  denied  ; when  he  defends  the  rights  of  a 
nation ; when  he  pourtrays  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  the  expectations  of  a magnanimous 
people;  when  he  threatens  the  vicious  and 
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appals  the  proud ; when  he  pronounces  the 
panegyric  of  departed  excellence  ; — then  in- 
deed he  is  magnificent,  fublime,  and  pathetic. 

In  invedtive,  a fpecies  of  elocution,  in  our 
opinion,  ill  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  public 
deliberation,  he  has  endeavoured  to  excel,  and, 
we  think,  very  unfuccefsfully  ; as  his  weapons, 
though  fufficiently  {harp,  were  totally  deftitute 
of  polifti  ; and  the  compofition  of  his  famed 
phillipic  had  much  more  of  the  broad  and 
coarfe  ribaldry  of  the  bar,  than*  of  the 
pointed,  elegant,  and  witty  raillery  of  the 
fenate ; whilft  his  reproaches  had  a fting  that 

refufed  to  be  healed,  which  Cicero  muft  have 

• • * . - • 

told  him  the  orator  Ihould  avoid. 

His  fund  of  knowledge  is  great,  and  his 
diligence  of  acquifion  ftill  greater ; hence  the 
matter  of  his  fpeeches  is  ever  of  the  firft  im^ 
preffion.  Early  in  life  diftinguifhed  as  one 
of  the  beft  fcholars  in  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin, which  had  the  honour  of  his  education, 
no  time  fince  has  been  loft  to  increafe  his  firft 
acquirements,  and  to  add  to  claffic  and  fcien- 
tific  lore  a competent  {kill  in  the  law,  a pro-? 
found  acquaintance  with  the  conftitution,  and 
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a maftery  of  polite  literature.  Thus  to  every 
fubje£t  of  difcuffion  he  comes  perfectly  pre-* 
pared,  familiar  with  what  it  requires,  and  in- 
ftantly  bringing  it  forth  as  the  contingence 
demands ; inftru&ing  the  youthful,  and  de- 
lighting the  aged,  with  the  mature  fruits  of  a 
capacious  mind,  rich  in  its  native  produce,  and 
richer  from  careful  cultivation. 
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Mr.  Curran  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  of  parents  in  very  ftraightened  cir- 
cumftances  ; they  contrived,  -however,  to 
give  him  the  rudiments  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion He  was  a Ji%er  in  the  College  of  Dub** 
lin,  where  he  obtained  a fcholarfhip. 


His  college  career  is  not  marked  by  any 
peculiar  circumftances,  but  he  is  known  to 
have  made  fome  progrefs  in  wading  through 
that  laborious  courfe,  which  is  prefcribed  for 
fellowfhip  candidates,  and  to  have  at  length 
given  it  up  in  difguft,  for  the  little  lefs  labo- 
rious purfuits  of  the  bar. 

He  foon  after  married  a lady  of  his  own 
country,  without  fortune,  and  came  to  the 
inns  of  court  in  London,  to  prepare  himfelf 
for  the  Irilh  bar, 


He 
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He  fupported  himfelf  during  this  period 
by  his  literary  labours,  and  fome  flender  affrft- 
ance  from  his  friend,  and  patron,  now  Lord 
Yelverton. 

When  he  firft  came  to  the  bar  in  Ireland, 
he  is  known  to  have  been  extremely  poor, 
and  to  have  remained  a long  time  unnoticed, 
and  unknown.  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  firft  attraded  to  him  from  the  following 
circumftance. 

He  had  been  engaged  as  agent  by  one  of 
the  candidates  at  a contefted  eledion,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  poll,  it  became  neceffary  for 
him  to  make  objedions  to  a vote  proffered  by 
the  adverfe  party,  which  he  did  in  that  ftrong 
and  farcaftic  manner,  for  which  he  is  fo  re- 
markable. His  antagonift,  a man  of  rude 
and  overbearing  manners,  felt  the  pungency 
of  his  wit ; and  not  immediately  recognifing 
the  barrifter  under  a fihabby  coat,  and  a mean 
appearance  (for  nature  has  not  been  very 
favourable  in  external  decorations),  he  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  him  fome  very  grofs  epithets,  with 
more  fpirit,  perhaps,  than  decorum.  Mr. 
Curran  leaped  from  his  feat,  feized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  by-ftanders  from  chaf- 
tifing  him  on  the  fpot.  He,  however,  was 
not  precluded  from  afferting  his  independence 
in  that  way,  which  could  alone  be  tolerated 
in  the  prefence  of  a magiftrate,  he  therefore, 
in  a few  pithy  lentences,  difclofed  his  mmd^  and 
his  character ; his  antagonift  had  generofity 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  apolo-* 
giz.ed  to  Mr.  Curran  for  the  confequences 
of  his  miftake ; nay,  inftead  of  refenting  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  repelled  the  in- 
fult,  he  granted  him  his  friendfhip,  and  by 
his  recommendation  and  patronage,  very  ef- 
fentially  promoted  his  future  interefts. 

From  that  period  he  began  to  rife  rapidly, 
and  in  a few  years  took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  where  he  feconded  every  effort 
of  the  popular  party  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  country,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  its  com- 
mercial freedom,  and  political  independence. 
In  his  parliamentary  conduit  he  has  been 
always  attached  to  the  popular  caufe.  He  at 
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firft  reprefented  a borough  of  Mr.  Long- 
field’s  *■ 

He 


* The  political  connexion,  however,  between  Mr. 
Longfield  and  Mr.  Curran  has  totally  ceafed.  The  for- 
mer gentleman  it  feems,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  made  a tender  to  his  excellency  of 
his  parliamentary  interefl.  What  the  terms  propofed 
were,  or  whether  there  were  any  terms  at  all  propofed, 
we  know  not.  But  the  refult  proved,  that  the  tender  was 
accepted.  Mr.  Longfield  took  this  flep,  and  made  this 
voluntary  furrender,  ^without,  any  confutation  whatever, 
or  even  communication  with  Mr.  Curran.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran’s feat  in  the  houfe,  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Longfield.  With  that  fpirit  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able, he  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Longfield,  and  told 
Jiim,  that  fince  he  had  thought  proper  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  and  make  a refignation  of  his  par- 
liamentary interefl,  their  political  connexion  mufl  be  at 
an  end,  for  he  would  fcorn  to  come  in  as  the  fubordinate 
fupporter  of  any  adminiflration,  much  lefs  one  of  which 
he  had  no  experience,  and  whofe  intended  meafures  were 
kept  a profound  fecret.  However,  to  compenfate  Mr. 
Longfield  for  any  lofs  he  might  fuflain  from  his  defec- 
tion, during  the  continuance  of  the  parliament,  he  had 
purchased  a feat  in  it  for  the  borough  of  Doneraile,  and 
Mr.  Longfield  was  at  liberty  to  return  any  perfon  he 
might  think  proper  for  it. 

The  condudl  of  Mr.  Curran  in  the  above  tranfadlion, 
was  highly  patriotic  and  meritorious.  It  evinced  that  he 
had  a proper  fenfe  of,  and  regard  for,  his  own  importance. 

Scorning 
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He  has  uniformly  declared  againft  the  war 
with  Fra?ice , and  has  ftrongly  combated  the 
coercive  fyftem  which  has  been  purfued  in 
Ireland,  Finding  the  inefficacy  of  this  op- 
pofition,  he  has  feceded  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  is  now  only  known  to  the 
public  as  an  advocate,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  defended  many  of  his  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen, and  is  laid  to  be  about  retiring  even 
from  that  fituation,  as  well  as  from  his  na- 
tive country,  for  ever ; in  which  refpeft  he 
refembles  Mr.  Erskine,  who  is  known  to 
entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  North  America,  with  ftrong  wifhes 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there. 

As  a lawyer,  and  an  advocate  alfo,  he  may 
be  compared  with  Erfkine,  and,  perhaps, 
without  the  poffibility  of  affigning  to  either  a 
fair  preference.  They  are  each  the  greateft 
in  their  refpective  countries. 

Scorning  to  become  the  obfequious  fervant  of  a din  ini  ft  ra- 
tion, and  to  be  reftrained  in  the  freedom  of  his  actions, 
he  returned  a compenfation  for  any  perfonal  lofs  that 
jnight  accrue  from  having  diflolved  a connexion  that 
could  no  longer  be  held  with  credit  or  honour. 


In 
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In  the  examination  of  a witnefs,  compari-* 
ions  have  been  made  between  Mr.  Curran 
and  Mr.  Garrow;  but  in  this  refped,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  refpefis,  Mr.  Curran  is 
infinitely  Mr.  Garrow’s  fuperior  : he  much 
more  nearly  refembies  the  late  celebrated 
Mr.  Dunning. 

His  parliamentary  fpeeches  yield  greatly  to 
his  forenfic  exertions,  being  frequently  irre- 
gular and  defultory,  but,  as  an  advocate,  never, 
perhaps,  was  eloquence  more  perfect. 

In  the  attorney-generalfhip  of  Fitzgibbon, 
he  came  into  frequent  collifion  with  that  im- 
perious lawyer,  who  was,  neverthelefs,  often 
vanquifhed  by  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Curran’s 
wit ; and  if  he  could  not  always  boaft  of  vic- 
tory, was  never  difgraced  by  defeat.  Of  one 
of  thefe  contefts  the  ifTue  was  a duel,  in 
which  Mr.  Curran  was  the  challenger,  hut 
which  was  luckily  harmlefs. 

He  is  little  indebted  to  nature  for  his  per- 
son ; his  figure  being  rather  mean,  and  even 
his  countenance  not  expreffive. 
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His  voice  is  clear,  diftind,  and  well  tunecf, 
but  his  pronunciation  is  difgraced  by  a 
provinciality  of  accent ; his  adion,  though 
not  graceful,  is  forcible  and  exprdfive,  and 
his  language  is  corred,  copious,  elegant,  and 
nervous  ; it  is  a rich  and  exhauillefs  ftream  of 
animated  didion,  abounding  in  luminous 
phrafes,  poetical  allufions,  and  the  moft  lively 
turns  of  fancy  ; his  imagination  has  a fertility, 
a compafs,  an  extent,  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  known  orator  ; he  captivates  the  fancy, 
and  touches  every  fpring  of  paflion  ; he  has 
equal  power  to  elicit  tears  from  the  foftnefs  of 
fenfibility,  or  extort  from  gravity  itfelf,  the 
roar  of  laughter. 

He  abounds  in  wit,  flafhing  with  reiterated 
ftrokes,  and  almoft  with  the  rapidity  of  ele- 
mental fire  5 its  corrufcations  gild  the  gloom 
of  debate. 

His  arguments  are  ftrong  and  convincing, 
rifing  gradually,  and  with  apparent  facility  one 
from  the  other,  and  terminating  in  the  moft 
cogent  and  powerful,  while  his  reafoning 
preferves  the  moft  exad,  logical  pretifion. 
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His  mind  being  amply  ftored  with  a va- 
riety of  ufeful,  and  entertaining  knowledge, 
his  matter  is  always  drawn  from  an  abundant 
fource,  and  is  always  happily  fele&ed  In 
irony  he  is  pre-eminently  fuccefsful,  being 
fhrewd,  farcaftic,  and  fevere ; and  in  fatire  he 
Hands  unrivalled  : it  is  a cauftic  that  caufes 
the  moft  ftupid  to  feel,  and  the  molt  infenfi- 
ble  to  wince  ; it  appals  the  effrontery  of  im- 
pudence, and  fcares  the  audacity  of  public 
proftitution  ; nor  rank,  nor  ftation,  can  fhield 
themfelves  from  its  force,  and  when  feemly 
contemned,  it  has  been  known  to  have  ope- 
rated with  its  greateft  force, 

Mr.  Curran  has  uniformly  fupported 
thofe  meafures,  which  the  public  voice  has 
declared  conducive  to  the  national  profperity. 
—His  exertions  in  the  debates  upon  the  noted 
Twenty  Popositions,  of  odious  memory, 
and  upon  the  doctrine  of  Attachments, 
gained  him  great  and  merited  honour. 

* It  is  a curious  circumftance,  that  to  ftudy  the  Latin 
claflics,  and  commit  to  memory  remarkable  paflagcs, 
formed  a part  of  Mr.  Curran’s  preparation  for  the  bar, 
and  that  he  continues,  from  experience  cf  its  utility,  to  re- 
commend this  practice  to  the  law  ftudent. 
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WAS  born  in  Dublin ; his  father  and 
grandfather  were  merchants,  and  he  is  de- 
ice nded  from  a very  refpedtable  Irifh  family* 
who  fuffcred  much  by  forfeitures,  under 
Engliih  adls  of  parliament,  in  confequence 
of  the  various  revolutions  of  property* 
His  grandfather  made  a very  coniiderable 
perfonal  property,  which  he  laid  out  in 
building  at  Dublin,  and  having  taken  leafes 
liable  to  a difcovery  of  his  property,  he  was 
ftripped  of  it  in  confequence  of  a bill  under 
the  popifh  laws,  his  father  dying  when  he 
Was  an  infant,  at  which  time  the  bill  of  difco- 
very was  fettled.  — Very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  his  education  ; he  may,  indeed, 
be  faid  to  be  a felf-educated  man,  having 
never  been  at  any  public  fchool  or  feminary, 
and  having  received  but  very  trifling  aflilV 
ance  from  private  tuition. 

He  came  to  London  in  1773,  and  in  1774 
Was  entered  a ftudent  of  the  Middle-temple. 
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While  in  London,  his  ehief  pecuniary 
refources  arofe  from  writing  for  the  book- 
fellors : he  was  editor  of  feveral  magazines, 
and  alfo  feveral  years  of  the  Public  Ledger^ 

The  productions  of  his  pen  are  extremely 
numerous 

In  1776  he  was  called  to  the  If ifh  bar, 
where  he  argued  feveral  qiieftions  with  re- 
putation, particularly  that  whether  a bailiff 
had  a right  to  break  the  door  of  a lodger, 
after  a legal  entry  at  the  outward  door ; he 
argued  againft  the  right  being  in  the  bailiff, 
and  obtained  a judgment  for  his  client* 
contrary  to  that  given  here  in  the  cafe  of 
General  Ganfeh 

Mr.  M'Nally  finding  the  expe'ncfc  of 
living  as  a barrifter  in  Dublin  exceeded  his 
finances,  returned  to  London,  but  had  little 
practice  in  the  courts.  His  editorial  avoca- 
tions taking  him  too  much  from  his  pro- 
feffional  purfuits;  he  was  once  advifed  by 
Lord  Loughborough , then  Chief  Juf&ceef  the 

* See  catalogue  of  Living  Authors, 
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Common  Pleas,  during  a trial  at  Guildhall,  in 
which  he  had  not  properly  prepared  him- 
felf,  to  abandon  the  mufes,  and  apply  to  the 
law. 

A few  years  fince  he  again  returned  to 
Dublin,  where  he  has  now  very  confiderable 
law  bufinefs,  and  in  crown  cafes  more  than 
any  other  lawyer  at  the  Irifh  bar 

* He  was  the  author  of  Retaliation , and  produced  a 
temporary  opera  in  Ireland,  called  “ The  Ruling  Pajfton” 
which  had  very  confiderable  fuccefs. 

He  is  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  pamphlets  which  have 
been  praifed  by  the  public,  without  being  acknowledged  by 
the  author. 

<(  Sentimental  Excurfions  to  Windfor ,”  eflablifhed  his  fuc- 
cefs in  a ftyle  of  writing  in  which  many  have  failed  *,  and 
his  letter  to  Dunning  on  the  cafe  of  the  King  againft 
Bate,  for  a libel  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  procured  him 
the  chara&er  at  the  inns  of  court  of  being  an  ingenious 
and  fubtle  reafoner. 

He  publifhed  a pamphlet  entitled  (i  The  Claims  of  Ire-' 
u land  vindicated  on  the  Principles  of  Mr.  Locke.’* 
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IT  has  been  a frequent  obfervation,  and 
numberlefs  inftances  prove  the  truth  of  it, 
u that  men  of  great  learning  and  ftudy  ar© 
*€  feldom  orators  ->*  they  are  emharrafled  by 
the  very  redundancy  of  their  matter,  and 
confounded  by  the  choice  of  elegancies, 
equally  preffing  for  feledtion.  Confcious  of 
their  knowledge  and  attainments,  they  may 
advance  to  the  combat  fearlefs  of  confe-* 
quences,  but  wifhing  to  give  their  harangues 
the  poliih  of  their  laboured  compofitions,  and 
the  remarks  of  profound  obfervation,  they 
are  balancing  forcible  terms,  and  eftimating 
cogent  reafons,  when  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  requires  an  inflant  and  copious 
fupply ; hence,  embarrafiment  arifes,  and 
with  the  ingenuous  fhame  follows  con  ufion,- 
fo  that  they  either  defert  the  field,  or  each 
future  exertion  is,  from  the  remembrance  of 
pad  mifcarriage,  rendered  doubly  difficult* 

Mr*  Sheridan,  who  has  acquired  thd  cha« 
$ % taOejf 
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radler  of  an  elegant  hiftorian,  by  his  judicious 
account  of  the  revolution  in  Sweden,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  king's  reign, 
where  he  then  was  in  a public  capacity,  is 
an  honourable  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
whenever  he  addrefled  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons (where  he  was  many  years  a member), 
he  never  failed  adding  another  laurel  to  hiff 
fame. 

His  voice  is  ftrong,  manly,  and  fonorous; 
his  language  ftrong,  nervous,  and  expreflive, 
conveying  his  fentiments  with  force,  and 
marking  them  diftindtly,  while  his  epithets, 
though  but  fparingly  ufed,  paint  its  objedl 
clearly ; it  is  corredt  without  affedtation, 
and  pure  without  fimplicity,  refembling 

“ No  fairy  field  of  fi&ion  all  on  flow’r 

but  is  the  vigorous  emanation  of  a mind 
pofleffed  both  of  fpirit  and  fcience:  his  mode 
of  fpeaking  is  rapid. 

In  his  manner,  ardour  and  earneftnefs  pre- 
vail, which  render  it  ftrikingly  pleafing ; in 
argument  he  is  ftrong,  fubtle,  and  acute ; in- 
veftigating  with  precifion,  what  he  has  ftudied 

with 
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with  diligence ; diving  to  the  bottom  of  his 
fubjedt,  not  merely  fkimming  it’s  furfacej  he 
anfwers  objections  with  ability,  but  avoids 
all  afperity  of  recrimination. 

He  was  fecretary  at  war  in  1789. 
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REV.  MR.  KIRWAN. 

Mr.  Kirwan  is  a native  of  Ireland,  and 
poffeffe^  a fmall  fortune  in  it. 

He  relided  feme  years  in  London  with- 
out being  much  diftinguifhed  for  talents, 
unlefs  Lunar di' s advertifements  and  aerial 
accounts  entitled  him  to  literary  reputation. 

He  was  bred  a catholic , but  conformed 
to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  affumed  on  his 
convention  a character  to  which  he  was  by  no 
means  thought  equal  to  before . There  never 
was  in  that  or  any  other  country,  in  this  or 
any  other  age,  a man  who  pofleffed  greater  po- 
pularity, or  whofe  fermons  were  more  at- 
tended to  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
pharadter. 

He  is  faid  to  merit  the  animated  and 
beautiful  character,  given  of  him  in  par- 
liament by  Mr*  Grattan — and  to  excel  it,  is 
not  the  lot  of  humanity  *. 

* See  Mr.  Grattan’s  fpeech  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791* 

ARTHUR 
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ARTHUR  O’LEARY 

Is  a native  of  Cork. 

He  refided  feveral  years  at  the  college  of 
St.  Omer’s,  where  he  ftudied  for  the  fituation 
he  was  deftined* — that  of  a Roman  catholic 
prieft. 

He  built  a fmall  chapel  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
preacher ; but  what  brought  him  fo  promi- 
nently into  public  notice,  was  his  pamphlet, 
intitled,  “ A Defence  of  the  Divinity  of 
Chrift,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  in 
anfwer  to  a work,  called  “ Thoughts  on 
Nature  and  Religion.” 

He  has  very  happily  blended  politics  with 
religion ; and  has,  by  his  writings,  at  the 
fame  time,  ferved  her  caufe,  and  the  caufe  of 
his  country . 

When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  framed  a 
teji  oath  for  the  Roman- catholics,  many  of 
them  fcrupled  taking  it ; upon  this  occafion, 
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he  publifhed  u Loyalty  afferted,  or  the  Tefl 
Oath  vindicated with  which  the  catholics 
were  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they  immediately, 
and  almoft  unanimoufly,  fubfcribed. 

During  the  moft  awful  period  of  the 
American  war,  he  addreffed  his  catholic 
countrymen,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  what  ought 
to  be  their  political  condudt,  in  a manner 
that  merited  the  thanks  of  every  good  citi- 
zen, and  for  which,  it  has  been  faid,  govern- 
ment rewarded  him  with  a penfion  ; if  fo, 
never  was  a penfion  more  defervedly  applied. 

In  1786,  he  publifhed  “ A Review  of 
fome  interefting  Periods  in  the  Irifh  HU- 
tory  and  has  lately  printed  a fermon  on 

The  prefent  Situation  of  Public  Affairs,” 

An  ingenious  modern  writer  thus  fpeaks 
qf  him : 

He  connects  the  wifdom  of  the  world 
€C  with  the  innocence  of  paftoral,  and  even  of 
€t  primitive,  manners;  his  life,  in  all  its 
“ phanges,  from  the  monk  in  his  cell  ta  the 
l*  man  of  the  world,  from  the  focial  friend  to 

“ the 
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f*  the  folitary  reclufe,  has  been  unfpotted ; 
' e his  devotion  glows  without  papiftic  rage, 
“ and  is  earned:  without  catholic  prejudice. 

“ He  is  the  blamelefs  priest,  who  is 
u known  to  have  long  confidered  himfelf  as 
“ an  advocate,  pleading  for  the  proteflants  in 
“ France,  and  for  the  Jew  in  Lilbon,  as  well 
f*  as  for  the  catholic  in  Ireland. 

€-  He  is  the  patriot,  whofe  loyalty  is 
st  found,  whofe  love  of  liberty  is  a fteady 
“ light,  rather  than  a tranfient  blaze,  the 
(S  vital  principle  of  an  honeft  mind,  confcious 
“ of  its  rights,  not  the  ravings  of  a factious 
(e  fpirit. 

“ As  a philanthropist,  he  clothes 
“ humanity  in  the  robes  of  eloquence,  em- 
“ ploying  his  voice  and  pen  in  exhorting 
“ mankind  to  lay  afide  all  religious  diftinc- 
tions,  fince  it  is  equal  to  the  Ifraelite  re- 
fC  leafed  from  bondage,  whether  hi§  temple 
fC  was  built  by  Solomon,  or  Cyrus,  provided 
he  has  liberty  to  pray  unmolefted,  and 
f ■ deep  under  his  own  vine. 
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WILLIAM  OGILYIE,  ESQ. 


THIS  gentleman  was  a private  tutor  in 
the  Leinfter  family,  and  afterwards  married 
the  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Leinfter.  He  was 
. brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Conolly, 
for  his  borough  of  Ballyfhannon. 

The  beft  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1785,  on 
the  twenty  proportions,  was  his,  and  uni- 
verfally  well  fpoken  of. 

As  a fpeaker,  he  has  a clear,  articulate 
voice,  but  his  pronunciation  retains  much  of 
the  Scotch  accent ; his  language  is  ftrong, 
nervous,  and  corredt ; his  adtion  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  grace ; and  his  manner  is  warm  and 
animated,  intrepid  not  daring,  fearlefs  not 
confident.  In  reafoning,  he  is  clofe,  pointed, 
and  acute,  ftrongly  argumentative,  and  even 
fcholalfically  exadt ; and  he  well  knows  and 
pradtiles  the  arts  of  debate,  prefiing  forcibly 
what  is  ftrong,  and  dexteroufly  glofiing  over 
what  is  weak,  wThile  his  arrangement  is  moft 
carefully  methodical. 


Although 
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Although  deficient  in  livelinefs  of  fancy 
and  vigour  of  imagination,  he  is-fhrewd  in 
his  obfervations,  and  farcaftic  in  remarks, 
which  have  a poignancy  that  is  felt,  and  a 
Iting  that  wounds  : they  have  expofed  him 
to  fome  unpleafant  retorts,  that  had  better 
been  avoided. 

In  the  debates  on  Mr.  Orde’s  commercial 
propofitions,  he  eminently  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf. 

This  was  the  character  of  his  oratory 
when  in  parliament : he  has  now  no  feat  in 
the  Houfe,  and  is  faid  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  Union. 
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ARTHUR  O’CONNOR. 

THIS  gentleman  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  chiefly  refided  in  the  city  of 
Cork  ; refpejftably  allied  and  educated ; he  is 
the  nephew  of  Lord  Longue  ville,  late  Colonel 
Longfield  who  is  very  wealthy,  and  violent  in 
favour  of  all  the  meafures  of  government. 

Mr.  O'Connor  was  bred  a clergyman,  but 
foon  abandoned  the  ecclefiaftic  gown  for  the 
forenfic  robe ; in  neither  of  which  profeffions 
was  he  however  much  diftinguifhed,  having  an 
independent  property  of  his  own  to  luper- 
fede  the  neceflity  of  that  drudgery,  which  is 
fo  efleotial  to  the  attainment  of  profeflional 
fame. 

He  was  brought  into  parliament  by  his 
uncle,  to  whom  (having  no  iflue)  he  is  pre* 
fumptive  heir, 

Early  in  1795,  he  made  a violent  fpeech 
againft  government,  to  the  equal  furprife  of 
his  uncle  and  the  whole  Houfe,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  loft  his  male’s  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  and  favour,  which  has  been  followed 
by  a political  career,  ruinous  to  himfelf,  and 
diftreffing  to  his  friends,  of  whom  he  has 
many  in  both  countries. 

Very  foon  after  this,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and,  from  the  reputation  acquired  by 
the  fpeech  above  alluded  to,  was  introduced 
to  the  members  of  oppofition  in  the  Englifh 
Houfe. 

His  late  trial  at  Maidftone,  the  chara&er 
given  of  him  by  fome  of  the  firft  people  in 
this  country,  and  what  has  ftnce  followed,  is 
in  univerfal  recollection. 


COUN- 
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COUNSELLOR  EMMETT. 

THE  prefent  Counfellor  Emmett  is  the 
fon  of  Dr.  Emmett,  an  eminent  phyfician  in 
Dublin,  and  brother  of  the  late  Temple 
“ Emmett,”  who  made  fo  very  diftinguifh- 
ed  a figure  at  the  bar,  instantly  on  his 
ftarting  in  the  profeffion,  very  early  in  life, 
and  who  died  of  the  gaol  fever  he  caught 
upon  the  circuit,  about  eight  or  nine  years 
fince. 

He  was  bred  to  phyfic,  which  he  ftudied 
at  Edinburgh,  but  relinquifhed  the  profefiion 
of  medicine  for  that  of  the  law,  in  which  he 
is  little  lefs  eminent  than  his  late  celebrated 
brother. 

He  fpent  fome  time  in  Paris,  where  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  imbibed  thole  political  opi- 
nions that  induced  him,  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, to  join  the  fociety  of  United  Irifhmen, 
to  the  definition  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
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HAMILTON  ROWAN 


Is  defcended  from  a good  family  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  inherited  a good  for* 
tune,  acquired  by  his  anceftor  in  trade. 

He  was  fent  out  of  his  own  country  to 
England,  for  the  purpofe  of  finifhing  his 
education,  to  diveft  his  mind  of  all  local  prin- 
ciples, and  make  him  a citizen  of  the  world. 

He  was  of  Cambridge,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  higheft  reputation,  and  was  univerfally 
beloved. 

He  was  firft  particularly  noticed  in  Ire-* 
land,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787, 
from  the  following  circumftance  : An  unfor- 
tunate girl,  of  poor  but  honeft  parents,  had 
been  debauched  (by  the  means  of  an  in- 
famous woman  of  the  name  of  Lewellin, 
who  kept  a houfe  of  ill  fame  in  Dub- 
lin), and  then  left  deftitute  in  the  ftreets. 
To  fcreen  the  delinquents,  her  father  and 
mother  were  thrown  into  prifon,  on  a falfe 
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charge  of  felony.  The  woman  was  convi<ft« 
ed,  but  pardoned.  The  perfon  who  falfely 
fwore  the  felony  againft  the  innocent  parents, 
confeffed  having  been  suborned  by  one 
Edgewood,  a bully  in  the  houfe  of  Lewel- 
lin,  who  was  tried,  convi&ed,  and  pillored, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  with  that  humanity 
for  which  he  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  pro- 
tected the  unfortunate  girl  from  vice  and  fa- 
mine, and  relieved  her  unhappy  and  innocent 
parents  from  prifon,  and  afterwards  publifhed 
their  cafe  in  the  newfpapers. 

This  was  the  moft  honourable  notoriety ; 
he  received,  in.confequence,  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  addrefles  of  thanks 
from  the  feveral  corporations  in  the  city,  and 
other  county  corporations,  as  the  protestor  of 
injured  innocence*. 


* A young  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Payfley,  alluded 
to  the  above  related  circumftances  in  one  of  his  fermons, 
and  was,  in  confequence,  fufpended  by  the  then  arch- 
bilhop  of  Dublin.  The  mother  of  Hamilton  Rowan 
provided  for  him,  by  allowing  him  50/.  per  annum,  the 
value  of  the  curacy  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
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It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life  to 
get  acquainted  with  Napper  Tandy,  by  whom 
he  was  feduced  into  thofe  politics,  which 
have  ruined  and  difgraced  him. 

He  became  one  of  the  United  Iriftimen. 

The  reft  and  its  confequences  are  known. 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  ftarted  in  life 
with  every  poffible  advantage, — a good  un- 
derftanding,  a finifhed  education,  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  a fine  perfon  ; in  man- 
ners, no  man  is  more  engaging ; in  accom- 
plifhments,  natural  and  acquired,  few  men 
more  gifted ; and  in  amiability  of  temper  and 
difpofition,  not  furpafled  by  any  one. 
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JAMES  CHATTERTON,  ESQ. 

SECOND  SERJEANT. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a brewer, 
in  Cork ; he  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  made 
a confiderable  fum  of  money  by  his  practice, 
with  which  he  came  to  London,  and  kept 
his  terms  in  the  Temple,  and  was,  in  due 
time,  called  to  the  Irifli  bar. 

He  was  patronized  by  the  prefent  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  which,  with  his 
provincial  connections,  have  introduced  him 
into  confiderable  practice. 

His  politics  may  be  inferred  from  his  pa- 
tron ; he  is  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
Union. 
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P.  BURROWES,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  has  been  fome  years  a 
king’s  counfel,  the  reward  of  his  diltinguilh- 
ed  merit  at  the  bar. 

When  at  college,  he  was  alike  remarkable 
for  the  pofiefiion  of  great  genius  and  appli- 
cation. 

At  the  time  he  was  keeping  his  commons 
at  the  Temple,  he  was  very  punctual  in  his 
attendances  upon  the  debating  focieties, 
where  he  was  a conftant,  and  always  a very 
fuperior  fpeaker.  G arrow  was  often  his 
opponent,  but  Mr.  Burrowes  was  infinitely 
his  fuperior,  both  in  eloquence  and  inform- 
ation. 
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JAMES  WHITSTONE,  ESQ. 

Also  a king’s  counfel,  he  rofe  to  reputa^ 
tion  and  prs  dice  in  the  profeffion  by  fpeciai 
pleading,  tc-  which  few  lawyers  diredt  their 
attention  to  Ireland. 

He  is  a bold  and  manly  fpeaker,  and  a good 
lawyer,  but  it  feems  values  himfelf  moil  on 
his  accomplilhments  as  a gentleman  ; thefe 
accomplifhments,  however,  are  certainly  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  his  beft  claims  to 
diftindtion  are  his  profeffional  talents. 
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WILLIAM  CALBECK,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  being  the  firft  who  eftablilhed  powa^r- 
mills  in  Ireland,  and  by  commanding  the 
artillery  corps  of  the  liberty  volunteers,  when 
the  Irifh  people  armed  to  aflert  their  inde- 
pendence. 

He  is  an  able  lawyer,  a good  advocate,  and 
poffefled  of  much  wit  and  humour* 
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NAPPER  TANDY. 

THIS  man  who  has  been  fo  much  the 
general  topic  of  converfation,  is  one  of  the 
younger  branches  of  a very  refpeCtable  fa- 
mily ; he  ftarted  in  trade,  and  with  a fortune 
of  about  200  /.  per  annum,  but  foon  quitted 
the  regular  courfe  of  trade,  for  the  uncer- 
tain trade  of  politics. 

He  firft  diitinguifhed  himfelf  when  the 
rage  of  volunteering  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
and  being  a man  of  dauntlels  effrontery  and 
fome  talents,  with  much  volubility  of  fpeech, 

he  made  a very  confpicuous  figure. 

% 

Having  given  up  his  bufinefs,  his  income 
principally  arofe  from  agencies,  fuch  as 
collecting  rents,  of  which  he  had  many,  and 
thofe  very  refpeCtable. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Guild  of  Mer- 
' chants  in  Dublin,  whom  he  reprefented  in 
the  common  council,  where  he  was  the 
leading  man  upon  all  conftitutional  queflions, 

and 
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and  acquired  fuch  an  afcendency  that  he 
could  carry  any  queftion  he  chofe.  He 
oppofed  the  election  of  alderman  James, 
and  in  that  oppofition  moil  unprecede7itly 
fucceeded.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  privy  council,  who  fent  them  to  a 
new  election,  and  he  fucceeded  a fecond 
time. 

He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  popula- 
rity, which,  however,  became  foon  after  on 
the  decline,  from  the  following  caufe. 

He  had  the  temerity  to  challenge  the 
prefent  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Toler,  for 
fome  expreffions  ufed  by  him  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Toler  acquiefced  in 
meeting  him,  but  Mr.  Tandy  in  a planet - 
Jlruck  moment  declined  it,  alleging  as  a 
reafon  “ that  his  life  was  of  too  much  value 
€€  to  be  Jo  rifqued,  at  fuch  a moment.” 
His  popularity  began  to  wither  from  this 
moment. 

A complaint  was  made  againft  him  to  the 
Houfe,  by  Mr.  Cuff,  for  calling  a member 
T 4 to 
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to  account  for  words  fpoken  in  the  Houfe, 
and  an  order  was  in  confequence  ilTued  to 
arreft  him,  but  the  cautious  Nap  per  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  after  the  feffion  the 
bufmefs  died  of  courfe. 

As  belonging  to  a volunteer  corps,  he  was 
tried  by  a court  martial  for  cowardice,  and 
acquitted;  but  fuch  was  the  apparent  par- 
tiality of  the  fentence  upon  the  face  of  it, 
that  the  wound  could  not  be  healed  without 
leaving  vilible  the  fear  of  dilhonour. 

Early  in  1793,  Mr.  Tandy  was  profe- 
cuted  for  diftributing  feditious  handbills  at 
Dundalk,  and  as  he  was  going  into  town 
in  the  morning  to  take  his  trial,  was  met  by 
his  attorney,  who  told  him  that  fome  evidence 
had  come  out  that  had  not  been  forefeen, 
which  would  affedt  his  life,  upon  which  he 
turned  back,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

He  very  foon  after  failed  for  America,  and 
was  not  afterwards  publicly  heard  of  till  he 
appeared  lately  off  the  coaft  of  Ireland. 


With 
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With  refped:  to  his  public  character, 
he  was  vehement,  hot,  and  eager  after  every 
object  of  his  purfuit ; his  ftyle  was  rapid, 
ftrong,  and  pointed,  but  his  language  was 
coarfe,  inelegant,  and  often  incorred,  in 
which  the  defed  of  . early  education  was 
vifible,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  want  of  claf- 
fical  allufion  and  arrangement. 

In  his  private  charader,  he  was  very  hof- 
pitable  and  friendly. 
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JOHN  WOLFE,  ESQ. 


THE  county  of  Kildare  had  the  honour 
of  feledting  Mr.  Wolfe  to  reprefent  them; 
whofe  amiable  manners,  mafculine  under- 
ftanding,  and  unfpotted  integrity,  united  all 
affedtions  in  his  favour,  and  fecured  the  fup- 
port  of  the  moli  decifive  intereft. 

He  is  a relation  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  and 
holds  a place  as  a commiffioner  of  the  cuf- 
toms. 

He  has  a ftrong  and  clear  voice,  his  de- 
livery is  diftindt,  and  his  language  forcible 
and  manly;  unfupported  by  any  pomp  of 
phrafe,  or  fplendour  of  diction,  it  pleafes  by 
its  energy  and  fpirit : — his  manner  is  warm, 
and  at  times  vehement. 


SIR 
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SIR  FREDERICK  FLOOD. 


HE  for  many  years  co-operated  in  parlia- 
liament  with  his  illuflrious  kinfman,  and 
when  he  joined  adminiftration,  the  baronet 
was  appointed  a commiffioner  of  the  ftamp- 
office,  and  fince  that  period  has  generally  fup~ 
ported  the  minifter. 

His  voice  is  very  ftrong,  and  his  elocution 
has  a kind  of  flow,  meafured  dignity,  ill 
adapted  to  a fenator.  His  language  is  plain, 
eafy,  and  fimple ; neither  elevated  or  figura- 
tive, nor  aiming  at  any  flight  of  fublimity, 
but  flowing  even,  it  conveys  his  thoughts 
with  fufficient  clearnefs.  His  a&ion  has  the 
common  fault  of  moil  lawyers — that  of  being 
ftrongly  tin&ured  with  the  ungraceful  man- 
ner of  the  bar. — He  in  many  refpe&s  re- 
fembles  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Houfe. 

In  argument  he  is  diffufe,  comprehenfive, 
and  full ; and  is  not  without  art  and  acute  - 

nefs 
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nefs  In  the  management  of  a debate he 
knows  where  to  advance  with  daring  deter- 
mination, and  where  to  recede  with  cautious 
prudence. 

His  arrangement  is  ftriftly  methodical,  and 
the  matter  of  his  harangues  is  deep,  weighty 
and  folid,  laborioufly  fought  for,  and  carefully 
felefted*. 

* Warden  Flood,  Efq. That  {hare  of  reputation 

'Which  is  derived  from  a connection  with  an  exalted  cha- 
racter is  leldom  lading,  as  depending  on  circumltances 
liable  to  variation  in  every  palling  hour ; it  is  more  liable 
to  expofure  from  the  ItriCt  examination  of  talents,  far 
from  fplendid,  and  which  having yor  a time  {hone  from  the 
irradiation  of  another’s  beams,  is  left  in  darknefs  whenever 
that  luminary  withdraws  itfelf. 

Mr.  Warden  Flood,  from  the  outfet  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  attached  himfelf  to  the  ilhtjlrious  Flood  his 
kinfman,  and  while  HE  failed  proudly  down  the  tide  of 
popularity,  Warden  as  an  attendant Jkiff 

“ Purfued  the  triumph,  and  partook  the  gale.” 

Having  been  fome  years  fince  appointed  to  an  office 
under  government,  he  afterwards  confined  himfelf  to  the 
two  fimple  monofyllables  <c  Aye”  and  u No,”  which  were 
at  the  fervice  of  the  minifter,  and  this  place  is  now  held 
by  Mr.  Barrington. 

As  a politician  he  was  of  no  great  confideration,  and  of 
much  lefs  as  a fpeaker . He  was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which 

profeflion 
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profeflion  he  obtained  fome  degree  of  rank  and  confe- 
rence. 

Through  the  interefl  of  the  late  Duke  of  Chandos,  the 
late  celebrated  HENRY  FLOOD  procured  a feat  in  the 
parliament  of  England.  When  this  occurrence  was  known, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Britifh  fenate  for  the  fecret  purpofe  of  pppofing  the 
thunder  of  Fox  ; but  whatever  was  the  defign,  the  confer 
quences  were  very  inaufpicious  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
charaCler  and  the  expectation  of  the  public.  His  coup 
d’ejfai  was  fraught  with  fome  ludicrous  embarraffments* 
His  probationary  theme  was  Mr.  Fox’s  India  bill,  which 
he  entered  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  to  annul  at 
the  unfeafonable  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a long  journey,  upon  a fubjeCl  too  that  had  been 

exhaufted  by  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Dun- 
das. 

When  Mr.  Flood  flood  up  to  fpeak  a general  filence 
prevailed,  every  one  was  big  with  expectation,  but  the 
blue  did  not  juftify  the  accompanying  refpeCt,  Mr.  Flood 
feemed  more  inclined  to  offer  an  exordium  to  the  ferious 
matter  in  debate,  than  to  elucidate  that  matter  by  any 
novel  matter  of  his  own.  To  be  brief,-  Mr.  Courtney 
pointed  his  ridicule  fo  forcibly  againfl  the  Hibernian 
Demosthenes,  that  never  was  defeat  more  perfeCt,  cer- 
tainly never  more  mortifyingly  confpicuous. — See  Grat-? 
tWy  p.  235. 
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WILLIAM  TODD  JONES,  ESQ. 


Was  bred  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law, 
though  he  does  not  pradtife  it,  and  has  a 
large  fund  of  conftitutional  and  hiftorica! 
knowledge. 

His  voice  is  clear  and  articulate,  and  his 
language  free  and  copious,  fometimes  elevated 
and  lpirited. 

His  manner  is  animated,  marked  by  the 
ardour  of  truth,  and  the  impaffioned  earneit- 
nefs  of  conviction.  His  adtion,  confonant  to 
his  manner,  has  animation  and  fire ; with 
more  ftrength  than  grace,  and  more  force 
than  elegance.  In  argument  he  is  clofe  and 
condenfed. 


SIR 
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SIR  EDWARD  NEWNHAM 

I 

Was  long  a diftinguifhed  patriot. 

In  his  parliamentary  capacity  he  had  but 
few  claims  to  attention,  of  which  he  feemed 
fo  confcious,  that  he  feldom  troubled  the 
Houfe  with  his  fentiments  on  any  queftion* 
and  then  only  for  a very  fliort  fpace  of  tiqie. 

His  delivery  was  flow  and  embarrafled,  and 
his  language  was  very  incorrecft ; his  manner 
was  intrepid,  and  accorded  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  fentiments  he  ufually  uttered, 
which  had  more  violence  than  flrength,  and 
boldnefs  than  force  j his  matter  was  far  from 
being  defpicable,  as  he  certainly  poffeffed  a 
conliderable  portion  of  information  upon 
many  fubjedts. 

A decided  oppofition  to  the  fervants  of  the 
crown  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter*. 

* Sir  Edward  voted  againft  the  court  during  the  vice- 
royalty of  Lord  Townshend,  and  was'  turned  out  of  his 

place 
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place — the  colleftorfhip  of  the  port  of  Dublin — which  he 
had  .purchafed  for  a very  confiderable  fum,  and  muft,  in 
conference,  with  a large  family,  have  experienced  all  the 
inconveniences  of  diftrefs,  had  not  his  aunt,  an  old  lady, 
named  O’  Callaghan , immediately  fettled  a genteel  compe- 
tence upon  him.  This  old  lady  died  long  fince,  and  left 
him  a fortune  of  4,000!.  per  annum. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. 

Is  defcended  of  a family  eminent  for  ge- 
nius and  learning. 

I , 

He  is  the  fon  oFThomas  Sheridan,  efq. 
once  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  by 
Frances  his  wife,  a lady  who  wrote  feveral 
dramatic  pieces,  and  the  grandfon  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  celebrated  friend 
of  Swift. — The  prefent  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
born  at  Quilca,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1753,  and  was  brought  to  England  at  a very 
early  age,  and  placed  at  Harrow  fchool,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Sumner.  Here  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  dawnings  of  that  genius  which 
has  fince  aftonifhed  the  world.  He  was  only 
upon  a level  with  other  boys  : it  is  remem- 
bered, however,  that  when  left  to  himfelf, 
he  would  prefer  recreation  to  ftudy ; but 
when  ftudy  was  required,  he  purfued  it  till  he 
had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  fubjeCt  before 
him.  Several  little  effufions  of  his  mufe  are 
handed  about,  as  very  early  productions ; but 
what  he  was  principally  diftinguifhed  for, 

u ' was. 
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was,  public  declamation,  in  which  he  took 
the  lead. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  a 
member  of  any  univerlity. — He  chofe  the 
law  for  his  profeffion,  and  entered  himfelf  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  with  a view  of  being 
called  to  the  bar ; but  he  very  ihortly  aban- 
doned the  thorny  paths  of  law,  for  the  more 
captivating  purfuits  of  poetry,  and  the  belles 
lettres . 

• ' ; k 1 ‘ • - _ • . . A 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  joined  a friend 
in  tranflating  Arijlcenetus>  from  the  Greek  j 
and  certainly  printed  feveral  works,  known 
only  in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  father,  previous  to  this 
period,  introduced  him  at  Bath,  with  a 
view  to  his  affifting  him  in  his  Readings, 
where  the  following  ftory  is  told  'of  him : 
the  father,  knowing  his  fon’s  excellence  at 
declamation,  had  caufed  his  name  to  be  in- 
ferred in  the  advertifements  of  his  own 
readings.— The  youth,  mortified  at  this  fup- 
pofed  degradation  of  education  and  character, 
went  to  the  printer,  and  menaced  him  with 

chaftife- 
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chaftifement,  if  he  fhould  ever  again  make 
free  with  his  name ; and  the  printer,  remem- 
bering the  wholefome  advice  of  the  old 
adage,  “ In  propria  pelle  quiefce omitted  it ; 
and  there  are  many  who  to  this  circum- 
ftance  impute  the  fubfequent  mifunderftand® 
ing  between  him  and  his  father.  This  little 
anecdote,  at  lead,  ferves  to  prove  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan’s fpirit,  and  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
himfeif. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ami- 
able and  accomplilhed  lady  he  afterwards 
married.  Wit  and  beauty,  in  the  perfon  of 
a youthful  female,  are  not  to  be  gained  with- 
out contending  with  competitors  and  rivals  \ 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  fought  a duel  with  a Mr. 
Matthews,  in  confequence  of  his  pretenfions 
to  the  lady. — It  is  unnecefiary  to  give  the 
particulars ; but  it  is  remembered  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a manner  which  wonder- 
fully difplayed  the  courage,  not  to  fay  the 
ferocity  of  the  combatant^. 

His  purfuits,  from  the  period  of  the  fchool- 
boy  to  manhood,  are  only  known  in  gene- 
rals, When  he  came  to  London,  he 
v 2 refolved 
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refolved  (probably  without  having  any  power 
of  choice)  to  become  the  carver  of  his  own 
fortune. 

<c  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choofe.” 
That  world  he  entered,  poor  in  Fortune's 
favour,  but  rich  in  all  Nature’s  endowments. 
There  feems  to  have  fubfifted  a jealoufy  be- 
tween them,  as  if  Nature,  in  oppofition  to 
Fortune,  had  given  him  being,  to  ihew  how 
inadequate  were  her  fmiles  alone  to  confti- 
tute  real  greatnefs.  From  what  other  fources 
than  his  own  genius  he  derived  his  fupport, 
is  unknown — perhaps  he  had  no  other. 

The  theatric  mufe  is  the  coyeft  of  the 
choir,  but  Sheridan  can  feldom  pay  his  ad- 
drefies  in  vain.  He  produced  the  comedy 
of  the  Rivals,  which,  if  it  had  not  the  fuc- 
cefs  it  merited,  certainly  brought  him  a con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money.  It  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  thought  impertinent,  to  Rate  the 
circumftance  that  gave  rife  to  this  comedy. 
Sheridan  had  been  captivated  with  Mifs 
Lynley,  who  had,  at  the  fame  time,  capti- 
vated the  affedtions  of  another  gentleman, 
and  which  produced  the  cataftrophe  wre  have 
related. — Sheridan,  who,  in  l ove , “ could 

BEAR 
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BEAR  NO  RIVAL  NEAR  THE  THRONE,”  made 
it  the  fubje<rt  of  his  mufe. — Ke  married  the 
lady  in  queftion,  in  April,  1773. 

Soon  after  the  Duenna  appeared,  and  was 
bonouredwith  a degree  of  approbation,  which 
even  exceeded  what  had  formerly  been  be- 
ftowed  on  the  Beggar's  Opera. — xAbout  this 
period,  Mr.  Garrick  began  to  think  of  quit- 
ting the  ftage,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Lyn- 
ley,  and  Dr.  Ford,  entered  into  a treaty  with 
him,  which,  in  1777,  was  finally  completed, 
and  the  new  managers  inverted  with  the 
powers  of  the  patent. 

The  School  for  Scandal , and  the  Critic , as 
they  were  his  laft  pieces,  fo  are.  they  his 
happieft  and  greateft  ; for  they  will  ever  pre- 
ferve  their  fupremacy  at  our  theatres.  They 
can  derive  no  honour  from  additional  praife, 
and  are  equally  out  of  the  reach  of  injury 
from  critical  cenfure. 

At  the  late  general  election,  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  returned  member  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford,  and  has  lince  devoted  his  time  to 
political  enquiries,  that  have  had  a fatal  effedt 
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on  his  dramatic  exertions,  and,  it  is  feared, 
he  can  no  longer  be  confidered  as  a follower 
of  the  mufes. 

In  the  diverfified  expanfion  of  beauty,  the 
mind  feels,  as  it  were,  pleafingly  bewildered, 
unknowing  on  what  particular  object  to  fix, 
Diftinftive  ideas  are  loft  in  univerfality. — 
The  perfon,  whofe  arduous  talk  it  is  to  take 
a view  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  is 
juftified  in  this  obfervation  ; for,  whether 
confidered  as  an  orator,  an  author,  a ftatefman, 
a man  of  falhion  and  of  the  world,  or  as  a 
companion  of  the  convivial  hour,  we  find 
him  equal  in  each , and  excellent  in  all. 

As  an  author,  he  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  an  early  maturity,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  outftep  every  veteran  competitor  in  the 
fame  race.  His  comedies  abound  in  wit, 
humour,  fatire,  fituation,  and  pleafantry. 
But  all  this  is  very  inadequate  to  fatisfy  the 
feelings  of  Mr,  Sheridan,  whofe  object  is 
another  theatre , and  the  drama  is  confidered 
fcarce  worthy  a fecondary  confideration. 
Let  us  follow  him  to  his  favourite  fcene, 
and  contemplate  the  senator  ! 


He 
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He  is  fecond  only  to  Fox  : he  ft  acute, 
penetrating,  quick  of  apprehenlion,  and  an 
able  financier;  and  the  country  ftands  largely 
indebted  to  him,  for  expofing  the  fophiftry 
and  weaknefs  of  an  inflated  adminiftration. 

Mr.  Sheridan  certainly  poffeffes  a very  rare 
combination  of  talents,  and  the  effential  ac- 
complifhments  of  the  orator  in  an  eminent 
degree.  A temperate  and  a winning  elocu- 
tion, fuftained  by  clafiic  elegance,  adorned 
with  dramatic  and  poetic  images  and  allufions 
pointed  with  irony,  and  rifing  occafionally 
into  the  boldeft  animation,  confpire  to  render 
him  a very  confpicuous  leader  of  parliamen- 
tary debate. 

His  fpeeches  have  been  numerous,  and  in 
all  infiances  fuccefsful.  His  replies  have 
been  peculiarly  happy,  but  the  great  bufinefs 
that  announced  him  in  fplendour  to  the 
world,  and  which  will  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity,  was  that  of  the  profecution  againft 
the  late  Governor  Haftings,  in  which  his  claim 
to  fame  is  irrefiftable.  The  elegant  writer 
of  the  preface  to  Bellendenus  thus  defcribes 
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his  powers  on  that  memorable  occafion  ; and 
it  is  impoffible  to  ipeak  after  him  upon  the 
fame  fubjed  but  in  worfe  words. 

“ With  what  energy  of  voice  and  fpirit  did 
he  attach  the  attention  of  his  hearers  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  parties  ! In  how  wonderful 
a manner  did  he  communicate  delight,  and 
incline  the  moft  reluctant  fpirits  to  his  purr 
pofe  !” 

To  the  difcuffion  of  this  caufe  he  came  ad- 
mirably prepared  ; all  was  anxious  expedi- 
tion and  attention.  That  fubjed,  fo  various, 
fo  complicated  and  abftrufe,  he  compre- 
hended with  preciiion,  and  explained  with 
fyftematic  acutenefs.  He  placed  every  ar- 
gument in  that  particular  point,  where  it  had 
the  greateft  energy  and  effed.  Throughout 
a very  long  fpeech,  he  was  careful  to  ufe  no 
imprud  nt  exprefiion,  but  was  manifeflly  and 
uniformly  confident  with  himfelf ; his  ftyle 
was  dexteroufly  adapted  to  the  contingence 
of  the  occalion  : in  one  part,  he  was  copious 
and  lplendid ; in  another,  more  concife  and 
pointed,  and  gave  an  additional  polifh  to  truth. 
As  he  found  it  neceffary,  he  intruded,  de- 
lighted, 
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lighted,  or  agitated  his  hearers.  He  appear- 
ed to  have  no  other  objedt  in  view  bat  that 
of  giving  the  faired  termination  to  the  bufi- 
nefs,  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accufed  by 
the  mod:  indifputable  evidence,  and  to  con- 
firm the  objeft  of  the  invedigation  bv  drong 
and  decifive  reafcning.  Then  firft  did  that 
Scott  (audacious  as  he  is)  tremble  with 
alarm,  and  altogether  forget  his  ufual  loqua- 
city But  the  minider  rendered  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan the  tribute  of  his  fuffrage ; either  becaufe 
he  felt  the  irrefidible  impreffion  of  his  elo- 
quence, or  chofe  to  embrace  this  as  the 
faired:  opportunity  of  atoning  for  his  former 
reproachful  condudt  to  him. 

At  that  time  Sheridan  difcovered  a fpirit  of 
wit  and  humour,  not  mean  and  vulgar,  but 
confident  with  the  pured  eloquence.  His 
oratory  was  often  rapid  and  diffufed,  but,  in 
no  indance,  crowded  or  redundant ; it  was, 
as  contingence  required,  vehement,  indignant, 
and  expredive  of  the  juded  forrow.  It’s 
impreffion,  it’s  fplendour,  it’s  copioufnefs  and 
variety,  were,  in  all  refpefts,  refponfible  to 
the  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  the  occafion. 


With 
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With  how  great  applaufe  he  was  heard  by 
an  attentive  fenate,  is  univerfally  krfown. 
His  moft  determined  adverfaries  were  com- 
pelled to  render  tribute  to  his  excellence.  A 
large  portion  was  added,  not  merely  to  his 
ingenuous  and  honourable  popularity,  but  to 
his  folid  and  unfading  glory.  Pofterity  will, 
again  and  again,  with  renewed  wonder,  perufe 
that  compofition  ; and,  with  heartfelt  ani- 
mation, often  apply  to  him  the  words  of 
/Efchines  : 

“ Oh  that  we  had  heard  him  !” 

Excellent  in  the  powers  of  imagination — 
excellent  in  the  powers  of  eloquence — he  is 
equally  fo  in  arithmetical  calculation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has,  in  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  exerted  his  great  talents  against 
a legiflative  Union, 

His  fpeech  upon  that  occafion,  although 
the  majority  were  not  induced  to  fupport  it, 
was  luminous,  argumentative,  and  impreffive. 
He  might  fay  with  Hector,  that,  could  the 
walls  of  Troy  be  faved, — - 

“ Etiam  hac  lingua  fuiffent” 
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Note  (a). 

- 

The  following  are 

the  greatejl  EJlates  of  Ref  dents  in 

IRELAND. 

£■ 

Mr.  Conolly, 

- 

- 

-■  ' 

25,000  per ann» 

Earl  of  Ormond, 

- 

- 

22,000 

Duke  of  Leinfter, 

- 

- 

- 

20,000 

Lord  Darnley, 

- 

- 

16,000 

Lord  Be&ive, 

- 

- 

16,000 

Lord  Dillon, 

*• 

- 

- 

20,000 

Lord  Caledon, 

- 

- 

- 

12,000 

Lord  Cremorn, 

• 

- 

- 

8,000 

Lord  Shannon, 

- 

- 

- 

16,000 

Lord  Altamont, 

* 

- 

- 

16,000 

Lord  Kingfton, 

- 

- 

- 

1 8,000 

Lord  Clanwilliam,. 

- 

- 

- 

14,000 

Lord  Tyrone, 

- 

- 

- 

8,000 

Lord  Belmore, 

- 

- 

- 

12,000 

Mr.  Rowley  (his  Reprefentative), 

12,000 

Mr.  R.  Stewart, 

- 

- 

- 

12,000 

Sir  R.  Deane, 

• 

- 

9,000 

Lord  Bandonj 

- 

. 

- 

18,000 

Mr.  Brownlow, 

- 

- 

- 

9,000 

Lord  Longueville, 

- 

- 

- 

14,000 

Lord  Tyrawley, 

- 

- 

8,000 

Lord  Clonbrock, 

- 

- 

10,000 

Mr.  Browne,  of  caftle 

M<  Garrett, 

_ 

1 1,000 

James  Daley,  of  Dunfandel, 

- 

16,000 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Coop 

er,  - 

«- 

10,000 

Lord  Bantry, 

- 

- 

- 

9,000 

Mr.  French, 

- 

- 

- 

10,000 

Sir  Laurence  Parfons, 

- 

- 

9,000 

/ 
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Colonel  Brewen, 
Earl  Clonmell, 
Lord  Cloncurry, 
Lord  O’Neil, 

Lord  Mountjoy, 

/’ 

£■ 

1 2.000  per  anm 

20.000 

12.000 

14.000 

14,000 

Note  (3). 

MR.  ERSKINE’s  opinion  upon  the  cafe  of  attachments,  in 
a letter  to  a Gentleman  of  the  bar  in  Dublin. 

[This  note,  having  been,  by  miltake,  omitted  in  page  1 1 1 , is 
inferted  here  upon  the  idea,  that  the  o million  of  fo  curious  and 
interesting  an  article,  although  it  has  been  before  publiffied, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  work,  and  a dilappointment  to  the 
reader.] 

SIR, 

Bath , Jan.  13,  1785. 

I FEEL  myfelf  very  much  honoured  by  your  application 
to  me  on  an  occafion  fo  important  to  the  public  freedom  ; 
and  I only  lament  that  neither  my  age  nor  my  experience 
are  fuch  as  to  give  my  opinion  any  authority  with  the  court 
in  which  you  practiie  ; but  wherever  I haye  no  doubts,  I 
am  always  ready  to  fay  what  I think  \ and  you  are,  there- 
fore, very  welcome  to  my  mod  public  fentiments,  if  any 
ufe  can  be  made  of  them. 

You  have  very  properly  confined  your  queftions  to  the 
particular  cafe  furmffied  by  the  affidavit  which  you  have 
tranfmitted  to  me  ; and  my  anfwers  therefore  need  involve 
in  them  no  general  difcuffions  upon  the  principles  of  civil 
government,  which  in  the  mere  abitraCt  are  not  often  ufe- 
ful  nor  always  intelligible.  The  propofitions  to  which 
my  anfwers  are  meant  ft'riclly  to  apply,  are— 

Firft,  Whether  the  faCts  charged  by  the  affidavit,  on 
which  your  court  of  King’s-bench  is  proceeding  againft 
the  magiflrates  of  Leitrim,  are  fufficicnt  to  warrant  any 
criminal  profecution  for  any  mifdemeanor  whatfoever. 

Secondly,  Whether,  luppofing  them  fufficient  to  war- 
rant a profecution  by  information  or  indictment,  the  court 
has  any  j urifdiction  to  proceed  by  attachment. 

As  you  are  pulhed  in  point  of  time,  I can  venture  to 
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anfwer  both  thefe  queftions  at  Bath,  without  the  affiftance 
of  my  books  j becaufe  they  would  throw  no  light  upon  the 
firft  from  its  Angularity,  and  the  laft  is  much  too  clear  to 
require  any  from  them. 

As  to  the  firft,  the  fadls  charged  by  the  affidavit  do  of 
themfehes  neither  eftablifh  nor  exclude  guilt  in  the  defend- 
ants : in  one  ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  proceedings  might  be 
highly  criminal  j and,  in  another,  truly  virtuous  and  legal. 

To  create  a national  delegation  amongft  a free  people, 
already  governed  by  reprefentation,  can  never  be,  under 
all  circumftances,  a crime  : theobjedls  of  fuch  delegation, 
and  the  purpofes  of  thofe  who  feek  to  effedf  it,  can  alone 
determine  the  quality  of  the  a (ft,  and  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  adtors. 

If  it  points  (no  matter  upon  what  neceffity)  to  fuperfede 
or  to  controul  the  exifting  governments,  it  is  felf-evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  by  its  laws.  It  may  be  a glori- 
ous revolution,  but  it  is  rebellion  againft  the  government 
which  it  changes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  extends  no  further  than  to 
fpeak  with  certainty  the  united  voice  of  the  nation  to  its 
reprefentatives,  without  any  derogation  of  their  legiflative 
authority  and  difcretion  ; it  is  a legal  proceeding,  which 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  lightly  entertained,  but  which 
many  national  conjundtures  may  render  wife  and  ne- 
ceffiary. 

The  attorney-general  might,  undoubtedly,  convert  the 
facts  contained  in  the  affidavit  into  a legal  charge  of  a 
high  mifdemeanor  5 which,  when  properly  put  into  the 
form  of  an  information,  the  defendants  could  not  demur 
to  : but  he  could  not  accomplifh  this  without  putting  upon 
the  record  averments  of  their  criminal  purpofes  and  in- 
tentions : the  truth  of  which  averments  are  facts  which 
he  muft  eftablifh  at  the  trial,  or  fail  in  his  profecution.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  jury,  who  are  the  beft  judges  of  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  moft  deeply  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  its  tranquillity,  to  fay,  by  their  verdidt, 
whether  the  defendants  adted  from  principles  of  public 
fpirit,  and  for  the  fuppGrt  of  good  government,  or  fought 
feditioufly  to  difturb  it.  The  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
objedts  would  be  colledfed  at  the  trial,  from  the  condudt 
of  the  defendants  in  fummoning  the  meeting,  and  the  pur- 
pofes of  it  when  met. 

If  the  jury  faw  reafon  from  the  evidence  to  think  that 
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its  obje&s,  however  coloured  by  exprefiions  the  moil 
guarded  and  legal,  Were  in  effect,  and  intended  to  be* 
iubverfive  of  government  and  order,  or  calculated  to  ftii* 
up  difcontent,  without  adequate  objects  to  vindicate  the 
active  attention  of  the  public  ; they  would  be  bound  ill 
confcience  and  in  law  to  convict  them. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  conduct  appeared  to 
be  vindicated  by  public  danger  or  neceflity,  directed  to 
legal  obje£ts  of  refoimation,  and  animated  by  a laudable 
zeal  for  the  honour  and  profperity  of  the  nation  j then 
no  departure from  accufiomcd  forms  in  the  manner  of  affembling , 
nor  any  incorrect  exprejjtons  in  the  defcnptio?i  of  their  object, 
would  bind  or  even  juftify  the  jury  to  convict  them  as 
libellers  of  the  government,  or  dilturbers  of  its  peace. 

To  conftitute  a legal  charge  of  either  of  thefe  offences, 
the  crown  (as  I before  obferved)  muff  aver  the  criminal 
intention,  which  is  the  effence  of  every  crime*,  and  thefe 
averments  muff  be  either  proved  at  the  trial,  or  if  to  be 
inferred,  prima  facia , from  the  fa£ts  themfelves,  may  be 
rebutted  by  evidence  of  the  defendants’  innocent  pur- 
pofes.  If  the  criminal  intent  charged  by  the  information 
be  not  eftablifhed  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  jury,  the  in- 
formation which  charges  it,  is  not  true  ; and  they  are 
bound  to  fay  fo  by  a verdi£t  of  acquittal. 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  (in  anfwer  to  the  firft  quef- 
tion),  that  the  defendants  are  liable  to  be  profecuted  by 
information ; but  that  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  prcfecution 
ought  to  depend  upon  the  opinion  which  the  people  of 
Ireland,  forming  a jury,  {hall  entertain  of  their  intention 
in  fummoning  the  meeting,  and  the  real  bond  fide  objects 
of  the  affembly  when  met. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  upon  thefe  principles,  be- 
caufe  their  notoriety  has  no  doubt  fuggefted  this  novel  at- 
tempt to  proceed  by  attachment  where  they  have  no  place  ; 
and  I cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  profecutor  (if  his 
profecution  be  founded  in  policy  or  juftice)  has  a<5ted  with 
great  indifcretion,  by  {hewing  that  he  is  afraid  to  truft 
the  people  with  that  decifion  upon  it  which  belongs  to  them 
by  the  conftitution  ; and  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
give  with  impartial  juftice,  than  the  judges  whom  he  de- 
fires to  decide  upon  it  at  the  expence  of  their  oaths  and 
of  the  law. 

This  is  a ftrong  expreflion,  which,  perhaps,  I {hould 
not  have  ufed  in  anfwgiing  the  fame  cafe  in  the  ordinary 
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COUrfe  of  bufinefs  ; but  writing  to  you  as  a gentleman,  I 
have  no  fcruple  in  faying,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
King’s-bench  cannot  entertain  a jurifdi&ion  by  attachment 
over  the  matter  contained  in  the  affidavit  which  you  have 
fent  me,  without  fuch  a grofs  ufurpation  and  abufe  of 
power,  as  would  make  me  think  it  my  duty,  were  I a 
member  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  to  call  them  to  account 
for  it  by  impeachment. 

The  rights  of  the  fuperior  courts  to  proceed  by  attach- 
ment/ and  the  limitations  impofed  upon  that  right,  are 
eftablifhed  upon  principles  too  plain  to  be  mifunderftood. 

Every  court  mud  have  power  to  enforce  its  own  pro- 
cefs,  and  to  vindicate  contempts  of  its  authority  *,  other- 
wife  the  laws  would  be  defpifed  *,  and  this  obvious  ne- 
ceffity  at  once  produces  and  limits  the  procefs  of  at- 
tachment. 

Wherever  any  a&  is  done  by  a court  which  the  fubjedb 
is  bound  to  obey ; obedience  may  be  enforced,  and  difobe- 
dience  punifhed  by  that  fummary  proceeding.  Upon 
this  principle  attachments  iffiie  againft  officers  for  con- 
tempts in  not  obeying  the  procefs  of  courts  dire&ed  to 
them  as  the  minifterial  fervants  of  the  law,  and  the  par- 
ties on  whom  fuch  procefs  is  ferved,  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  attached  for  difobedience. 

Many  other  cafes  might  be  put,  in  which  it  is  a legal 
proceeding,  fince  every  act  which  tends  directly  to  fruftrate 
the  mandates  of  a court  of  juftice,  is  a contempt  of  its  autho- 
rity. But  I may  venture  to  lay  down  this  diftinct  and  abfo- 
lute  limitation  of  fuch  procefs,  viz.  That  it  can  only  iffiie 
in  cafes  where  the  court  which  iffiies  it,  has  awarded  fome 
procefs  / given  fome  judgment ; made  fome  legal  order  ^ 
or  done  fome  act,  which  the  party  againft  whom  it  iffiies, 
or  others  on  whom  it  is  binding,  have  either  neglected  to 
obey  ; contumacioufly  refufed  to  fubmit  to ; encited 
others  to  defeat  by  artifice  or  force,  or  treated  with  terms 
of  contumely  and  difrefpedt. 

But  no  crime,  however  enormous ; even  open  treafon 
and  rebellion,  which  carry  with  them  a contempt  of  all 
law,  and  the  authority  of  all  courts ; can  poffibly  be  con- 
fidered  as  a contempt  of  any  particular  court,  fo  as  to  be 
punifhable  by  attachment  ; unlefs  the  a£f,  which  is  the 
objedb  of  that  punifhment,  be  in  diredt  violation  or  ob- 
ftruction  of  fomething  previoufly  done  by  the  court 
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which  iffues  it,  and  which  the  party  attached  was  bound 
by  fome  antecedent  proceeding  of  it,  to  make  the  rule  of 
his  conduct.  A conflructive  extenlion  of  contempt  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  plain  principle  would  evidently  in- 
volve every  mifdemeanor,  and  deprive  the  fubject  of  the 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cafes  where  the  punifnment  does  not 
extend  to  touch  his  life. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Englifh  government  con- 
lifts  in  the  right  of  being  judged  by  the  country  in  every 
criminal  cafe,  and  not  by  fixed  magiftrates,  appointed  by 
the  crown.  In  the  higher  order  of  crimes  the  people 
alone  can  accufe,  and  without  their  leave  diftin&ly  ex- 
prefied  by  an  indictment  found  before  them,  no  man  can 
be  capitally  arraigned ; and  in  all  the  leffer  mifdemeanors, 
which  either  the  crown  or  individuals  borrowing  its  au- 
thority may  profecute,  the  fafety  of  individuals  and  the 
public  freedom,  abfolutely  depend  upon  the  well  know'll 
immemorial  right  of  every  defendant,  to  throw  himfelf 
upon  his  country  for  deliverance  by  the  general  plea  of 
not  guilty.  By  that  plea,  which  in  no  fuch  cafe  can  be 
demurred  to  by  the  crown,  or  queftioned  by  its  judges ; 
the  whole  charge  comes  before  the  jury  on  the  general 
iffue,  who  have  a jurifdiction  co-extenfive  with  the  accu- 
fation,  the  exercife  of  which,  in  every  inflate,  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  can  neither  limit,  fuperfede,  con- 
troul,  or  punifh. 

Whenever  this  ceafes  to  be  the  law  of  England,  the 
Englifh  conftitution  is  at  an  end,  and  its  period  in  Ireland 
is  arrived  already  if  the  court  of  KingVbench  can  con- 
vert every  crime  by  conftrucfion  into  a contempt  of  its 
authority,  in  order  to  punifh  by  attachment. 

By  this  proceeding  the  party  offended  is  the  judge \ 
creates  the  offence  without  any  previous  promulgation  ; 
avoids  the  doubtful  and  tedious  ceremony  of  proof  by  forc- 
ing the  defendant  to  accufe  himfelf,  and  inflicts  an  ar- 
bitrary punifhment,  which  if  not  fubmitted  to  and  reve- 
renced by  the  nation  as  law,  is  to  be  the  parent  of  new 
contempts,  to  be  punifhed  like  the  former. 

As  I live  in  England,  I leave  it  to  the  parliament  and 
people  of  Ireland  to  confider  what  is  their  duty,  if  fuch 
authority  is  affumed  and  exercifed  by  their  judges : if  it 
ever  happens  in  this  country,  I fhall  give  my  opinion. 

It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  given  you  my  judgment 
as  a lawyer  upon  both  your  queftions,  yet  as  topics  of 
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policy  can  never  be  mifplaced  when  magiftrates  are  to 
exercife  a difcretionary  authority,  I cannot  help  concluding 
with  an  obfervation,  which  both  the  crown  and  its  courts 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  upon  every  occafion. 

The  great  objefts  of  criminal  juftice  are  reformation, 
and  example  *,  but  neither  of  them  are  to  be  produced  by 
punifhments  which  the  laws  will  not  warrant : on  the 
contrary,  they  convert  the  offender  into  a patriot, 
and  that  crime  which  would  have  been  abhorred  for  its 
malignity,  and  the  contagion  of  which  would  have  been 
extinguifhed  by  a legal  profecution,  unites  an  injured 
nation  under  the  banners  of  the  criminal,  to  protect  the 
great  rights  of  the  community,  which  in  his  perfon  have 
been  endangered. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  my  fentiments,  and  you  may  make 
what  ufe  of  them  you  pleafe.  I am  a zealous  friend  to  a 
reform  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms,  and  a fincere*  admirer  of  that 
fpirit  and  perfeverance  which  in  thefe  days,  when  every 
important  confideration  is  fwallowed  up  in  luxury  and 
corruption,  has  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  the  people  of 
your  country.  The  interefts  of  both  nations  are  in  my 
opinion  the  fame,  and  I fincerely  hope  that  neither  ill- 
timed  feverity  on  the  part  of  government,  nor  precipitate 
meafures  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  may  dillurb 
that  harmony  between  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire, 
which  ought  to  be  held  more  facred,  from  a reflexion  on 
what  has  been  loft. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient 

and  humble  fervant, 

T.  ERSKINE. 
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